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JUNE 1940 


THE WORLD AND THE 


FACING FACTS ABOUT THE 
METROPOLITAN OPERA — THE 
SIDNEY HOWARD AWARD 


5 es Metropolitan Opera has com- 


pleted its campaign to raise a mil- 
lion dollars by public subscription in 
order to assure the continuance of opera 
in New York. With that fund-raising 
now a matter of the past, it is well to look 
the future in the face and to say once 
again, and out loud, that the Metropoli- 
tan is not by a long shot one of the best 
of the world’s large opera houses, and 
that if it is ever to achieve a place in the 
front rank, it must be under new influ- 
ences. The Metropolitan has, in Edward 
Johnson, a high-minded and competent 
director. It has first-class singers, includ- 
ing many young Americans of talent. It 
has at least one talented stage director. 
Outside of that, most of the claims for 
superiority that it has made in raising 
the funds are exaggerated, to put it 
mildly, and some of them, such as the 
worth of the chorus and ballet schools it 
has supported, would be laughable if the 
results —in chorus and ballet — were 
not so outrageously bad. Now that the 
public has contributed generously to the 
opera’s maintenance, it is entitled to 
speak its mind for new trends: in the 
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WHEN John Steinbeck and Herbert 
Kline collaborate on a film about 
the Mexican peons this summer, the 
results hold more than ordinary 
promise. The films of Mr. Stein- 
beck’s two books, Of Mice and Men 
and The Grapes of Wrath, have 
demonstrated how well his visual 
imagination translates into filmic 
terms; while Mr. Kline’s latest pic- 
tures, Crisis and Lights Out in 
Europe, mark him as an outstand- 
ing documentary film-maker. 
* 


BALLET is the latest art to be en- 
gaged in diplomatic duty. Word 
comes from England that Sadlers’ 
Wells will make a trip to France 
with the BEF. And the Ballets 
Jooss have started on a long tour of 
South America — the first of a corps 
of musical and dramatic ambassa- 
dors who plan good-will trips to the 
Southern continent this year. 
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ARCHIBALD HENDERSON, Shaw’s board of directors, in the program, in the 


official biographer, has presented his 
collection of Shavian memorabilia — 
autograph letters, books, notes and 
biguaehied material — to the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. This is 
Dr. Henderson’s second gift of the 
kind to a university: Yale already 
has a Shaw Collection given by him. 
Together the two collections form a 
monumental record of Shaw’s long 
and picturesque career, from the 
beginning to Geneva which opened 


complete re-equipment of the stage, in 
the crying need for rehearsals, in any- 
thing that can make the opera look for- 
ward and not hide its head in the sand, 


OBERT ARDREY, author of Casey 
Jones, How to Get Tough About It 
and Thunder Rock, is the recipient of the 
first award made by the Playwrights’ 


recently in New York. By way of Company in memory of Sidney Howard. 


tribute to Dr. Henderson himself, a 
slim volume has just been published 
containing, beside a brief biography, 
speeches and letters dating from the 
Shaw-Henderson festival held at 
Chapel Hill in celebration of the 
publication of Bernard Shaw: Play- 
boy and Prophet. 

* 
HOW DEEPLY the theatre is 
woven into American community 
life is illustrated by the fact that the 
American Association for Adult 
Education has scheduled a section 
meeting on the subject as part of its 
Fifteenth Annual Meeting to be 
held at the Astor May 20-23. 
Among the speakers will be Lee 
Simonson, Dorothy Sands and 
George Beiswanger. 

* 
4 THOUSAND TIMES NEIGH is 
the title of the ballet which the 
American Ballet Caravan will pre- 
sent in the new theatre at the Ford 
World’s Fair Exhibit this summer. 
In this ballet, directed by Lincoln 
Kirstein with choreography by Wil- 
liam Dollar, the history of the 
motor era will be seen through the 
eyes of Dobbin, the horse who was 
displaced by Ford. 

e 


THE New York Drama Critics 
Circle met on May 3 and awarded 
its silver plaque to William Saroy- 
an’s play, The Time of Your Life, 


which also won the Pulitzer award. 
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The award is given to a playwright 
whose works produced on Broadway 
have given promise of success but not 
its achievement. No one will dispute the 
award to Mr. Ardrey, whose choice of 
material, broad vision, clear sense of 
character, marked him at once as a 
talent that belonged to the theatre. 
There is a difference of opinion as to 
why his plays have not succeeded, but 
no one doubts that it was due, partly at 
least, to lack of theatre experience. And 
though the award is probably intended 
to open leisure for further playwriting, 
it is to be hoped that Mr. Ardrey will 
use it rather to watch plays — his own 
or other people’s plays — in rehearsal, 
to see what makes a play’s climax and 
affords a satisfactory solution to a play’s 
theme and story, to watch how a real 
dramatist’s characters grow and change 
through the action of a play, to see what 
time — actual playing time — does to a 
scene, and so on; in other words, to add 
theatre technique to literary technique. 
If the Playwrights’ Company and more 
of our good directors would open their 
rehearsals to playwrights in Ardrey’s 
class, there would be less recognized abil- 
ity that does not mature in the theatre. 





























Fred Fehl 





LILIOM 


Vinton Freedley’s revival of Ferenc Molnar’s fan- 
tastic comedy finds Burgess Meredith and Ingrid 
Bergman in the roles originally played by Joseph 
Schildkraut and Eva Le Gallienne. Mr. Meredith 
is seen as Liliom with Elia Kazan in the typically 
villainous attitude of ‘The Sparrow’, the role 
created here by Dudley Digges. Miss Bergman, 
Julie, with the scarf around her head, is seated on 
the bench with Helen Shields, who plays Marie. 

















COMIC 


Vandamm 











THE MALE ANIMAL 


The famous second-act ‘drunk scene’ of the James Thurber-Elliott Nugent 
comedy continues to rock the Cort Theatre with hilarity as Professor Tommy 
Turner, played by Mr. Nugent, expounds his alcoholic theory about the 
necessity for the male animal to fight for his mate. The recipient of his con- 
fidence, a radical student (Robert Scott), is blissfully unmoved, at this 
moment, by the professor’s asseveration that ‘even the penguin fights’. 
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qIGHLIGHTS 


Vandamm 





LIFE WITH FATHER 


There is more than professional jealousy in the eyes of Howard Lindsay and 
Percy Waram — the ‘Fathers’ of the New York and Chicago Life with 
Father companies — as they survey each other while their valets brush them 
off in the setting of the Clarence Day front hall. There is a deep hostility, 
born of the knowledge that Father is an omnipotent figure whom even God 
has never seen fit to duplicate, much less a theatrical producer. 




















Richard Tucker 








ALFRED LUNT AND LYNN FONTANNE THERE SHALL BE NO NIGHT 





One of the poignant moments in Robert E. Sherwood’s tragedy of war-torn 
Finland is the scene in which Dr. Valkonen and his wife learn from the 
young girl, who is their son’s playmate and fiancée, that she is pregnant. The 
son is away in the north fighting with a ski battalion and the girl (Elisabeth 
Fraser), distraught with anxiety and grief, insists that she will not bring an- 
other hucnion being into a world gone mad. Mrs. Valkonen (Lynn Fontanne) 
comforts her while the scientist (Alfred Lunt) exhorts her not to lose courage 
but to bear their son’s child, in whom the hope of the future may lie. 

















There Shall Be No Night 


The Broadway Season in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


HE first winter of the Second World War has rolled across a 

darkened Europe, taking its toll of life and hope and decent living. 
Poland, Finland, Norway have followed Austria, Spain and Czecho- 
slovakia to their doom. For months radios, newsreels and morning 
papers have shouted death and destruction in our ears while Broad- 
way, true to an old tradition, produced comedies and musicals for the 
ostrich-minded. Then something happened. Robert Sherwood, listen- 
ing to a Christmas broadcast from the Finnish front, was moved be- 
yond mere sympathy. And since he is a man of the theatre, his need 
of action flowed at once into dramatic form. Presented by the Play- 
wrights’ Company and the Theatre Guild and produced by Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, There Shall Be No Night is more than a good 
play. It is one of those events in the theatre that explain its survival 
and justify the faith of those who see in it one of the highest forms of 
human expression. For in the writing, production, acting and direc- 
tion of this play the rare miracle of genuine artistic cooperation, of 
shared creative effort, has taken place. 

The play burns with passion. It is, of course, special pleading, as 
The Fifth Column or The Trojan Women or a thousand other great 
or lesser plays are special pleading. It deals with events that are not 
only current news but actually, in themselves, violently tragic. Yet 
these elements are usually obstacles rather than aids to dramatic 
writing. Mr. Sherwood, in undertaking this subject, dared to measure 
his artifices against Finland’s flaming actualities. It is to the credit of 
his skill as a craftsman and his discipline as an artist, joined to the skill 
and discipline of his cast, that the attempt has proved successful. 
Avoiding the theatricalisms and the obvious ‘big scenes’ which the 
lurid qualities of the situation suggest he has not only painted Fin- 
land’s ‘passion’ but made its world-wide implications clear. 
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Mr. Sherwood invented for his purpose a Finnish family living in 
Helsinki in this apocalyptic year. The head of the house, Dr. Val- 
konen, is a distinguished neurologist, an international figure in the 
world of science and philosophy. When the play begins he has just 
received the Nobel prize and is broadcasting to America. He has an 
American wife, a son of twenty, and a rotund, piano playing Uncle 
Waldemar. Into this amiable, civilized, unpretentious home crashes a 
war of aggression, a war based on a scheme of living which, whether 
German or Russo-German, derides everything the word democracy 
has meant as an ideal and as a goal. Instinctively pacific and world- 
minded, Dr. Valkonen and his wife are slow to accept the need for a 
sacrifice which is obviously futile. As events move inexorably onward, 
however, they realize the bitter necessity of resistance. And when the 
German consul, paraphrasing some salient passages from Mein Kampf, 
makes clear the objectives and techniques of Nazi-ism, they are willing 
to give everything, including life itself, to the battle against what they 
see as the embodiment of reaction, of that power of darkness which 
will lead man back into the jungle from which he has struggled so 
long and so painfully to emerge. In the end Dr. Valkonen comes to 
believe that this war is not the ‘death rattle of civilization’ but, on the 
contrary, the last desperate struggles of the dying brute in man. 

Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne as Dr. and Mrs. Valkonen give 
the most deeply moving performance of their joint career. Stripping 
off all superficial mannerisms, they play with a simplicity and direct- 
ness that cuts to the heart of the issues they present. The keynote 
of their performance is its combination of reticence and fervor, of 
authority and ease. They seem to have stepped into another dimension 
of playing, to have reached the point where technique is so thor- 
oughly mastered that it can be forgotten. Mr. Lunt has several long, 
difficult speeches to handle — a philosophic radio broadcast in the first 
scene, and an impassioned statement in the face of death toward the 
end. On both these occasions he succeeds in holding his audience to 
the strictest attention by the sheer force and concentration of his 
speech. He has directed the play with an equally unobtrusive skill, 
sustaining throughout the quiet unhurried pace which is in such telling 
contrast to the cataclysmic events outside. Miss Fontanne, as lovely 
to look at as ever, moves from laughter and warm gaiety through the 
night of grief and despair to final acceptance with a sure step, a firm 
technical mastery and a deeply moving emotional effectiveness. Again 
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and again throughout the play there are moments of almost intolerable 
poignancy which both actors handle with admirable restraint. 

Richard Whorf, who plays a young American radio reporter, wins 
double honors as actor and as designer. The Valkonens’ living room, 
decked in dazzling, snow-white curtains, strewn with heterogeneous 
furniture and hung with ancestral portraits (painted by Mr. Whorf for 
the occasion), establishes at once the right atmosphere of decent and 
intelligent living. Sydney Greenstreet as Uncle Waldemar given to 
pessimism and Sibelius; Montgomery Clift as the young son who has 
been working on the Mannerheim line and has no doubts as to his 
role in this conflict; and a newcomer, Elisabeth Fraser, as the young 
fiancée whose unborn child is ultimately all that will survive of this 
family group, move with assurance and authenticity within its hos- 
pitable walls. Maurice Colbourne plays the quite frankly villainous 
German consul with a kind of bitter relish and each member of the 
cast contributes a share large or small to a play which, true to the 
essential nature of tragedy, moves both to pity and exaltation. ‘Lord 
have mercy upon us,’ Dr. Valkonen says at one point, ‘for that which 
we have greatly feared has come upon us.’ All Europe has that prayer 
upon its lips today. Mr. Sherwood, who fought through the last war 
as a private in the front-line trenches, does not believe that even the 
Atlantic can protect us from it long. 


Albert Bein’s Heavenly Express had been a number of years on the 
way before it finally roared into its Broadway terminus in mid-April. 
A gay and fanciful legend of hoboes and train men, its chief merit is to 
present John Garfield with a virtuoso part in which he sings delightful 
hobo songs, recites jungle ballads, and fascinates and terrifies the 
motley crew of railroad men and hoboes gathered in Ma Graham’s 
boarding house. The plot is built around the legend of the Overland 
Kid, crown prince of hoboes, killed by a hostile train-man some eighteen 
years before the play begins. He functions now as advance agent of 
death, preparing the way for the Heavenly Express which arrives 
amidst much cosmic and rail disturbance to pick up its passengers. 

The three rambling acts of this fantasy are shot through with 
imagination and humor and it is played by an excellent cast with the 
gaiety and gusto the occasion requires. Directed by Robert Lewis 
and designed by Boris Aronson, the play provides amusing roles, in 
the manner of the old-time comic-strips, for Philip Loeb as a graceless 
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red-bearded “bo, Art Smith as a sage of the jungle and the rails, 
Russell Collins as the practical-minded yard master harassed by 
phantom trains, imaginative train men and impudent hoboes, and 
Harry Carey as the aging engineer whose train inadvertently jumps 
the rails and carries him for a visit to the hobo heaven filled with: 
Lemonade springs where the blue bird sings 
In the big Rock Candy Mountain. 

Aline MacMahon plays Ma Graham, maker of Mulligan pies, 
friend of hoboes and train men alike, with less than her usual au- 
thority; nor has Robert Lewis quite succeeded in fusing all the ele- 
ments of sound and sight, imagination and reality which the play 
contains, into a satisfactory whole; but whatever its shortcomings, 
Heavenly Express adds another diverting bit of folklore to the sum 
total of the American scene. 

The American scene, in a very different aspect, is the material of 
Sylvia Regan’s Morning Star, produced by George Kondolf, with 
Molly Picon, a favorite of the Yiddish theatre, in the leading role. 
Miss Regan’s play is a lower-east-side family saga hung together on a 
thread of chronology and shot through with homely gaiety and the 
usual domestic sorrows. The Triangle Fire, the World War, the De- 
pression mark the epochs in the Felderman family fortune which 
would seem to prove once more that increase in worldly goods does 
not always lead to happiness. The high spot of the play is the per- 
formance of Joseph Buloff as Aaron Greenspan, star boarder and de- 
voted swain of Ma Felderman. His masterly study of a warm-hearted, 
flamboyant Russian emigrant who during the course of the play settles 
down into a solid Grand Street ‘bourgeois’ is continually diverting 
and provides the main humors of the play. 

Medicine Show, at the opposite extreme from Morning Star in theat- 
ric technique, brings the Federal Theatre thesis play to the Broadway 
stage. Carly Wharton and Martin Gabel present this new “Living 
Newspaper’ by Oscar Saul and H. R. Hays, in a sombre setting de- 
vised and lit by Samuel Leve. Martin Gabel acts as statistician, toss- 
ing horrifying figures in the path of a group of sick people whose 
efforts to escape death are circumscribed by the dark walls of poverty. 
The theme of the play is the need of socialized medicine. The villains 
of the piece are the American Medical Association, the rich man who 
can buy his way out and the taxpayer who dares to talk about a 
balanced budget. The plight of the young doctor caught between an 
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expensive education and the small returns that most practice can 
guarantee, the struggles of the rural practitioner, the problems of the 
hospitals, overcrowded on the one hand and under-financed on the 
other, the reactionary attitude of certain elements in organized 
medicine, and that reiterated figure ‘250,000 unnecessary deaths’, 
all this is rich material for provocative discussion. That Medicine 
Show touches only the fringe of a vast subject is inevitable, but that 
within its limitations of time and space it should waste precious mo- 
ments on such puerility as the injected Alice-in-Wonderland scene is 
surprising. The moving-picture treatment of medical themes is a 
challenge to the theatre which Medicine Show, in spite of its good 
intention, has not met. 

April brought two well beloved actresses back to the stage in plays 
that were so feeble that they provided hardly more than a setting for 
their presence and no material at all for their talents. Ethel Barry- 
more’s appearance in Vincent Sheean’s 4n International Incident 
proved nothing beyond the mere fact that a brilliant journalist is not 
necessarily a good playwright and that Ethel Barrymore at her most 
charming does not make a play. Suspect, in which Pauline Lord 
appeared, is another tale of murder written by the authors of Ladies 
in Retirement, Edward Percy and Reginald Denham. It is concerned 
with a woman who twenty years before had been tried in Scotland for 
killing her father and his wife. Since being let off with a verdict of 
‘not proven’ she has lived in Cornwall under an assumed name with 
her son and a faithful maid. The play derives such excitement as it 
possesses from the passage in the last act when the father and god- 
father of her son’s fiancée close in on ‘Mrs. Smith’ and attempt to 
find out the truth. It is this scene that must have fascinated Miss 
Lord, and tempted her back into the theatre from which she has been 
absent for five years. The play, however, is so laboriously artificial, 
so machine made, that even Miss Lord’s hesitant, veiled anguish, 
her tentative gestures and familiar, broken movements could not 
help her to create a character or establish sympathy for her ‘Mrs. 
Smith’, and even the great scene failed of its impact. 


The Broadway season of 1939-40 will stand out statistically, if we 
are left leisure for such trifles in whatever future the furies have 
in store for us, as the low-water mark of the last quarter century. 
Since the high of 1927-28, productions have dropped from 302 open- 
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ings to 74, from 66 hits to 14, from 80 theatres in service to 39. 
Nor in all honesty can the quality of theatrical fare be said to have 
improved with the diminishing quantity. The only fairly constant 
figure is the percentage of failure which averages around 76%. From 
the point of view of business such proportions spell disaster; from 
the point of view of artistic achievement it is quite another matter. 
The theatre is apt to forget that it has hitched its box-office to 
Pegasus, and Pegasus is a chancy beast. He will whisk his rider — box- 
office and all — to the zenith at one moment and stubbornly refuse 
to hurdle even the smallest fence at the next. 

Fourteen hits, then, is from the point of view of the gods no nig- 
gardly sum, and if that number includes such plays as There Shall 
Be No Night, The Fifth Column, The World We Make and The Time 
of Your Life, the season cannot be counted as lost. Two kinds of suc- 
cess must be reckoned with in any summary of the last eight months, 
the hits which bring out the S.R.O. signs and the successes which are 
weighed in terms of creative achievement. The two are not always the 
same, nor are they necessarily antagonistic, though creative work, if it 
is in a new vein, has its particular handicap. Last spring, William Saroy- 
an’s My Heart’s in the Highlands was an example of an original form 
which received a warm welcome, an opening salvo of applause which 
turned into solid success with The Time of Your Life and Love's Old 
Sweet Song, this year’s two plays from the same ebullient pen. My 
Heart’s in the Highlands with its beautifully integrated production, 
its skilful musical score, its whimsical, nostalgic note, sounded an 
appropriate prelude to Mr. Saroyan’s double-barrelled season, Like 
many preludes it had virtues which the later elaboration of the same 
themes occasionally lacked, but whatever faults are to be found with 
Mr. Saroyan’s cosmic parables, his advent in the theatre is a cause for 
rejoicing. He brings diversity, imagination and music with him, 
linking faith in humanity and a child-like yearning for the miraculous 
to a keen, if erratic, power of observation and an uncanny gift of 
bringing his mad and motley creatures to life on the stage. His is 
above all a laughing genius; his concepts are clothed in gaiety, his 
philosophy veiled in absurd, fantastic symbols. His plays are like a 
kaleidoscope made of bright disparate bits which fly together into 
striking patterns to delight the eye and release the imagination. 

Most of the outstanding commercial hits of the season were come- 
dies — as crisp, as gay, as sound in craftsmanship and as thoroughly 
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HEAVENLY EXPRESS DESIGN BY BORIS ARONSON 


Boris Aronson’s setting for the first scene of Albert Bein’s hobo fantasy 
brings the very breath of a cold, grey prairie dawn into the confines of the 
theatre. The curving rails sweep into infinity; the ominous water-tank towers 
threateningly on the right. Mr. Aronson has felt and transposed into line, 
color and light the curious blend of sordid realism and soaring imagination of 
which this play, starring John Garfield, is compounded. 




















Fred Fehl 


JOSEPH BULOFF, whose portrayal of an engaging brigand ‘stole the show’ 
in Ben Hecht’s To Quito and Back, gives another rich characterization as a 
Jewish émigré in Morning Star, the play which brought Molly Picon from the 
Yiddish stage to star for the first time on Broadway. 
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diverting as the most critical could desire. First to open and still going 
strong, The Man Who Came to Dinner exhibits those veterans of the 
show-shop, Moss Hart and George Kaufman at their sardonic best. 
The play is a ruthless bit of Broadwayese cut to the measure of that 
enameled, fur-bearing, self-sufficient crowd which haunts the theatre 
and night club world. It has no other aim than the one in which it 
succeeds so admirably, that of making these none-too-gentle folk 
laugh. Yet hot-house flower that it is, The Man Who Came to Dinner 
finds delighted audiences everywhere and provides in the leading role, 
so admirably played in New York by Monty Woolley, a field-day for 
such contrasting silhouettes as Clifton Webb (in the Chicago produc- 
tion) and Alexander Woollcott in person on the Coast. 

Life with Father is steeped in a very different kind of New York 
local color, but it also has proved popular outside its native heath. 
Undoubtedly its success both in and out of New York lies in the fact 
that Oscar Serlin, like Sam Harris with The Man Who Came to Dinner, 
has adhered to his own high standards for both home and touring 
companies. Lillian Gish and Percy Waram playing Vinnie and Father, 
the parts created in New York by Dorothy Stickney and Howard 
Lindsay, would surely do full justice to the niceties of Clarence Day’s 
family portrait as set on the stage by Mr. Lindsay and Russel Crouse. 

The Male Animal also owes much to its producer, Herman Shum- 
lin. Only moderately successful in its Coast tryout, this gently satiric 
farce written by James Thurber and Elliott Nugent is greatly en- 
hanced by expert handling. It is the only one of the three comedy 
hits that attempts anything more than a sardonic or affectionate 
painting of moeurs. Mr. Thurber, haunted as always by vast, amor- 
phous shapes behind the appearance of things, is in this play deeply 
concerned with the growing fascistic attitude of the small-minded men 
in our educational and, by implication, political scheme of things. 
The authors attack their theme gaily but its implications are not for 
that reason less important. Played by Elliott Nugent with a neat sense 
of comedy it makes its points against brutes and bullies and in favor 
of a rational way of life with excellent effect. 

Laughter was on the wholc well served during the early part of the 
winter. Too Many Girls provided good tunes, brilliant costumes and 
attractive dance routines to cheer the first jittery months. Since then 
Two for the Show, DuBarry Was a Lady and Dwight Deere Wiman’s 
Higher and Higher, the new Rodgers and Hart show featuring Jack 
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Haley, Marta Eggert and a trained seal, have brought the output of 
musicals above last year’s score. No count is complete without the 
mention of those hardy perennials Hellzapoppin and Pins and Need- 
Jes, the one representing the lower brackets of infantilism and cheap 
humor, the other providing as entertaining an evening of spirited 
politico-social comment as the town affords. 

To the credit of the serious side of a light-minded ledger must be 
set down Sidney Kingsley’s The World We Make, a moving study of a 
mind which finds itself. Adapted from Millen Brand’s The Outward 
Room, it inspired Margo to the best performance of her career, gave 
Herbert Rudley an opportunity to display his sensitive and forthright 
talents, and showed Mr. Kingsley’s abilities as playwright, director 
and producer. Like Robert Ardrey’s Thunder Rock, Clifford Odets’ 
Night Music and Elmer Rice’s Two on an Island, it had a mixed re- 
ception from critics and audiences alike, so that in spite of its marked 
virtues it could not long survive. 

The most interesting and exciting phenomenon of the year, how- 
ever, has been the presentation during these war-saturated months of 
three outstanding war plays: Maxwell Anderson’s Key Largo with 
Paul Muni, Benjamin Glazer’s adaptation of Ernest Hemingway’s 
The Fifth Column, with Franchot Tone, and at the very close of the 
season Robert Sherwood’s There Shall Be No Night, with the Lunts. 
Beside Hemingway’s coruscating picture of men caught in the dis- 
illusionment and brutality of modern war, Maxwell Anderson’s 
colder, more academic study inevitably paled; but both plays were 
brilliantly acted in their leading roles and each had its special quality, 
its characteristic appeal. Maxwell Anderson devoted his verse- 
drama to a psychological study of a man who saved his life at the cost 
of his deeper self respect, while The Fifth Column shows a man of a 
similar type — decent, intelligent and high minded — who also is 
caught in the toils of the war in Spain, but does in the end stand by his 
comrades and see the fight through. There Shall Be No Night moves to 
Finland for the latest-but-one chapter in armed aggression. All three 
plays have in common a bitter distaste for war and an equally bitter 
acceptance of the necessity of fighting to the death in the cause of 
freedom and decency. And all three prove once more that the Broad- 
way theatre is after all not entirely submerged in folly and darkness. 
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Social Basis 


The English Scene 


ASHLEY DUKES 


«ee event of this London season will be the Gielgud King Lear 
at the Old Vic, with an all-star cast. And the eve of it may be a 
good moment for looking further forward to the prospects of. the 
people’s theatre, the only theatre which will count in the world that 
lies before us. 

This ramshackle Old Vic, where Gielgud makes his bow again 
after playing Hamlet in the dim past of twelve years ago, was founded 
for the education and entertainment of the Poorer Classes, as their 
betters used benevolently to call them and think of them. At the 
time of its opening Chaplin was still making Essanay comedies, Pinero 
and other comfortable playwrights held the West End stage, the 
British peerage was marrying into the chorus of musical comedy at 
the Gaiety Theatre in the Strand, the income-tax stood at a shilling 
in the pound, and the Poorer Classes could certainly be expected to 
pay their threepence or sixpence to see rough-and-ready Shakespeare 
in the Waterloo-road. They were the linea! and local descendants of 
the apprentices who crammed the pit of the Elizabethan Globe; their 
taste for bloody murders, rant and ribaldry was much the same; and 
nobody thought of making their theatre a home of art in any universal 
sense. 

The Vic of those days was a Volksbuehne as the Germans call it, 
where the finer shades of presentation would have been out of place. 
Sybil Thorndike and her husband Lewis Casson were in many ways 
the players and directors suited to its needs. They came into it when 
the new screen drama was for the first time seriously threatening to 
supplant the old stage drama in the popular mind; by the time they 
left it the screen was already paramount. Year after year since then 
the producers of the Old Vic have been trying to adjust themselves 
and their presentations to a new order of things, in which the manual 
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workers have deserted them altogether and the theatre’s nearest 
contact with the proletariat has been through the school-teacher 
or the lower-paid clerk and civil servant. Hence a turning-away from 
robust and regular Shakespeare to Restoration comedy, even to 
Ibsen and Shaw and Chekhov. The Old Vic has gradually become a 
cheap but important side-show of the West End fair. A people’s the- 
atre no longer (for its top price would be measured by American 
standards at two dollars), it has profited by the devotion of the most 
talented people. Laughton played there for next to nothing when he 
was worth a weekly fortune, and a dozen artists have followed his 
example in lesser degree. Their gesture never made the Vic a people’s 
theatre again, but it drew the serious playgoer and pressed the claim 
of the stage to national support. Now it stands, more dilapidated but 
more traditional than ever, in a district which is bound to be pulled 
down and rebuilt as soon as the world thinks again of rebuilding 
anything. 

We shall see what Gielgud can do for the old barn beside filling 
it to the doors; he and his company can always do that. The bigger 
question is how far and how soon we shall adjust ourselves to the 
next phase of social history, when all of us join the Poorer Classes 
and no benefactors subscribe to charities for our entertainment. We 
shall have to pay for that ourselves, at not more than one dollar top 
price; and a good people’s theatre will be one which draws its thousand 
citizens nightly at an average of half that figure. The test of the Old 
Vic or of any National Theatre scheme today lies in their foreshadow- 
ing of such a theatre in the England of a classless Europe. And how- 
ever far distant the prospect seems at this moment, when a neurotic 
West End is squandering its money indiscriminately between stage 
shows and bottle parties, knowing there is little difference of quality 
between them, it is actually close at hand. 

Sean O’Casey knows it when he gives Unity, in another makeshift 
playhouse of North London, the first production of his play The Star 
Turns Red. Unity has more than communist leanings, in fact it does 
not lean at all but supports the Marxist interpretation of history and 
life. Therefore it has made failure after failure in putting individual 
plays on its own stage, and success upon success in presenting its view 
of the world in topical revue and pantomime. (Nazi or communist, 
the only Party form of humor is satire.) From the strictly Party point 
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Laurence Olivier and Vivien Leigh in Romeo and Fuliet, with Alexander 
Knox. Mr. Olivier was last seen as Romeo on the London stage in 1935. 
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THERE SHALL BE NO NIGHT 


The philosophy of the international pacifist, who becomes convinced that 
the one hope for mankind lies in the reasoned determination of free men to 
fight for their freedom, is admirably stated by Robert E. Sherwood’s pro- 
tagonist, Dr. Kaarlo Valkonen, in an impassioned speech to a group of volun- 
teers in Finland just before he takes off his Red Cross arm band to meet 
death with them at the front. [Since this picture was taken on the road, the 
setting, by Richard Whorf, has been shifted so as to place Alfred Lunt, who 
plays the part of Valkonen, centre stage and make his relationship with the 
audience more immediate. The quality and mood which the scene and the 
playing evoke, however, are well reflected in this view.] 
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of view it makes a failure with O’Casey, whose play is Christian- 
communist and fantastic and Elizabethan, while those blinded by 
Marxist orthodoxy can read into it what they will. Some things about 
it are bound to have embarrassed the comrades, notably the character 
most popular with the audience, a drunken giant of an Irishman for 
whom a hold-up is communism in practice. But although the star of 
the play is certainly the Star of Bethlehem, ‘blushing a modest pink’ 
as one Party member has caustically observed, The Star Turns Red is 
real stuff for a people’s theatre. Like all O’Casey’s plays, it has one 
magical gift; it exhibits a vision and not a view of life. Reason tells 
us that the only city in which it could happen is Dublin, and then 
reminds us that it could not even happen there. But the conception 
and the fabric of the story are passionate, violent and touching. A pity 
that the language, richer in character than in poetry, is lost on the 
lips and in the throats of English non-professionals (for Unity recruits 
its companies from the factory and workshop after the day’s work). 
Almost any Irishman could roll out the lines; the Abbey Theatre 
could make a superb production of the play. But then Dublin would 
not like the essential dramatic idea of the Red Priest, allied always 
to the forces of reaction and fascism, and the Brown Priest who breaks 
away to join the working people. Here, as in many other directions, 
O’Casey has lost himself politically; he should study facts before 
presenting the Church as an instigator of belted totalitarian saffron- 
shirts. 

Altogether, the dramatist is unlucky who hitches his wagon of 
inspiration to any purely topical star; and one was sorry for O’Casey 
on leaving Unity Theatre and hearing ‘Collapse of Finland’ from the 
sellers of the communist daily in the black-out. This brutal orthodoxy 
was not at ail what he bargained for in making all his proletarians 
virtuous and all his capitalists ignoble and cowardly. What he meant 
to do was to speak from the heart, and his head betrayed him. Yet 
among living writers in the English tongue, where is an imagination 
to be compared with this of O’Casey’s, and who else seeks at all to 
give his vision of the world? No one beside Eliot, who is precise enough 
to give his view as well. Both of them write for a people’s theatre, not 
for a coterie of the Left or any other Wing. They speak the language 
though not the metre of Marlowe, whose Doctor Faustus completes 
the splendid frame of middle-London dramatic tawdriness by being 
presented at another outlying theatre, the Rudolf Steiner. Marlowe, 
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O’Casey, Eliot maintain at this moment the theatre’s hold on life and 
reality; King Lear is being meantime prepared; and nothing else 
matters, though some fun may be found in the restoration or raking-up 
of Wycherley and Congreve at the Little, which is opening with The 
Country Wife. 

The Gate is reopening with The Jersey Lily about Mrs. Langtry — 
a production entirely in this theatre’s tradition of writing the private 
history of yesterday. Desire Under the Elms at the Westminster will 
give place to Abraham Lincoln, which owed a good deal to President 
Wilson and may yet owe as much to President Roosevelt. The West- 
minster too is on the fringe of the West End and not at its almost 
empty heart; and altogether one may say with certainty that a fresh 
audience of the theatre is being gathered and directed from these 
outside sources, without either the desire or the expectation to domi- 
nate the old stage and restore its glamour. 

These months have removed a great many fears from our minds 
beside the fear of the bomb or the reversion to barbarism. As a liberal 
society organizes all the while imperceptibly to defend itself, con- 
sidering what it shall do in this or that physical dilemma, and how it 
shall resist this or that tyranny, perfecting a new counter-weapon for 
each weapon of offence as surely as the soldier and the technician 
perfect them, so the arts consciously establish their own basis of 
creation in such a time. Many illusions, both sublime and foolish, 
have been shattered. The political Left for instance, faced with the 
actuality of a conflict which it had long declared to be inevitable and 
had often clamored for, is split to its foundations, unable to reconcile 
the logic of events with the instinct of opposition. The Left obsession 
of art and literature vanishes at the same time; ‘Collapse of Finland’ 
and the like have ensured that. Materialism itself, and not only 
nationalism or capitalism, is now questioned fundamentally. What we 
plan to preserve, through month after month of peril, is not a standard 
of physical but of mental living. A new will begins to harden col- 
lectively, and it is not a will to reaction but a will to understanding. 
‘Popular front’ is no longer thinkable as a faction cry. Nor is “people’s 
theatre’, nor any other fiction which is essentially political. Western- 
European man will only save himself through disengagement from 
the political idea, which threatens him from one side or the other. 
And if this is not dramatic criticism it is still dramatic sense, for all 
drama must have a social basis. 
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Summer Theatre Turns a Decade 
WARREN P. MUNSELL, JR. 


I’ 1s no longer a quaint idea to pop out to the country in July and 
take in a straw-hat show. For summer theatres have ceased to be 
novelties; they have matured into full-fledged businesses. But like 
many businesses, after a decade of development and expansion the 
intrinsic reasons for their beginnings are gradually being forgotten. 

Summer theatres were first established as experimental shops 
where new plays were tested, actors trained in stock companies. 
Pioneers in the field discovered that these experiments were also 
profitable. The initial season at the Westpért Playhouse in 1931 
found an expert acting company presenting The Streets of New York 
so successfully that it was brought to Broadway, with the identical 
cast, and repeated its summer triumph. 

Prompted by such examples, many others quickly took up summer 
theatre management. Yet with this expansion came complete revision 
of the original purposes; and summer theatres emerged, not as training 
grounds dependent for their existence on their usefulness to Broad- 
way, but as self-sufficient enterprises, operated for local audiences. 

The comparison of Westport’s opening season of tryouts and 
repertory with Westport’s 1939 schedule is duplicated in the annals of 
many another hot weather emporium. Last year we presented only 
one new play — a musical revue designed solely for local consumption 
— and eight revivals. And, excepting the six contract players required 
by Equity, each production had an imported cast and star. As differ- 
ent as yes from no, both systems were in step with their times. 

The major difference in this new orientation is in the plays that 
summer theatres are presenting currently. How the selection of plays 
is so defined and limited, however, can only be understood when we 
see how this reorientation came to be. For the bringing of the star 
system to summer theatres upset the repertory-tryout idea and de- 
manded a new approach to the play question. 

Stars, after years of believing that to play the summer circuit was 
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equivalent to going to Australia, finally became amenable. Summer- 
time is Broadway’s slack period, and — aside from the money — 
actors, like everybody else, like to get out of the city in the hot 
weather. Unlike everybody else, in their spare time actors like to act. 

Hollywood, too, began to contribute its share of big names to each 
season’s roster. The result was that a public which got Henry Fonda 
(in person) for $2.75 and under, was not inclined to accept less for the 
same admission price. That is understandable. The presence of a star 
constitutes a real guarantee to audiences which have not always been 
handed the best in the theatre. Today it behooves managers of those 
large theatres which can afford big salaries, to discard repertory and 
give their audiences stars in as frequent doses as they can. 

Of course, corralling a ‘drawing card’ each week requires consider- 
ably more work than with the starless ‘rep’ company, and is a great 
strain on the managerial pocketbook. For however settled its ways, 
summer theatre management is still a precarious venture with a 
close margin — generally close to bankruptcy. 

But audiences want stars in summer plays, which means that the 
first thing to do in planning a season is to find the stars. Only then, 
since the choice of play is so dependent on the personality involved, 
do you hunt for the play. And since tryouts have been singularly use- 
less in gauging a play’s New York chances in recent years, the bul- 
warks of a summer season are not new scripts, but revivals. 

What chiefly governs the kind of revival to present is the locality 
of the theatre. Roughly pigeonholed, summer barns fall naturally 
into three groups. First, those near a city other than New York, 
serving that city and its summer commuters; and second, those cater- 
ing to a purely rural clientele, removed from theatrical centres. Re- 
gardless of whether or not a theatre in either group is large enough to 
afford stars, both usually have the best success with recent Broadway 
plays. For their audiences have heard of such plays by reputation, 
but probably have not seen them. For example, you can count on your 
fingers the theatres so categorized that have mot presented You Can’t 
Take It With You and/or Susan and God. 

A third group, including Westport and Princeton, operates in the 
metropolitan area or in a community populated by New Yorkers and 
others with easy access to Broadway. These houses have better luck 
with older plays; at Westport last year we limited ourselves to re- 
vivals which had not appeared on Broadway for at least five years. 
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We made this arbitrary ruling because our theatre-wise audiences 
remembered the 1937-38 hits too clearly, while earlier productions 
aroused in them a mild nostalgia. Thus, our schedule included 4nna 
Christie, Here Today, Easy Virtue, Arms and the Man and Private 
Lives. Here Today and Easy Virtue even ventured on the road, the 
former with the original summer company; for a further market had 
been created for these plays (as it was for Springtime for Henry) 
through summer theatre productions. 

We ourselves were not exactly devoted to some of the plays we 
presented. But where a theatre with a small capacity would have 
suffered with a little known play and no star, we were consoled about 
the production because we had outstanding artists to play the lead- 
ing roles. Delving brings to light more compromises one must make 
in settling on a play. The tastes and social stratum of an audience must 
be duly considered. I should hesitate to offer Oscar Wilde to an 
audience comprised mainly of farmers. 

The limitations of a budget are another handicap. A play of one or 
two sets and about fifteen characters is most suitable. A splurge on 
an eight-setter with fifty people may be warranted, but it’s a bad 
habit to acquire. Also the play diet must be as carefully balanced as 
the scenes in a revue. Follow O’Neill with Coward, not Tolstoi. 

Comedy is better summer fare than drama. At least two out of 
every three shows should be light. Even more exactly, types of come- 
dies ought to be varied. Five successive drawing-room comedies 
would be monotonous. But Both Your Houses succeeded by Front 
Page, then Call It a Day suggests such a good sequence that I'll try to 
remember it for next year. 

Unfortunately, ideal circumstances are rare in the theatre. An 
admirably conceived schedule invariably goes astray a week before the 
season’s grand opening. Stars change their minds and go to Mexico 
instead; are recalled to Hollywood, or Reno; suddenly decide they’ve 
always wanted to play The Tempest and nothing else will do. Maybe in 
a burst of last minute hysteria you burn up long-distance wires and 
discover you can get Garbo and therefore cancel Joe Zilch. Perhaps 
the fellow who owns the play you want has disappeared. Or per- 
haps you just get tired of the whole thing, and go home. 

I know the schedule we finally presented contained only one play 
from our preliminary list of ‘intended productions’. But if it lies 
between a star and a play, there is no decision to make. Stars are 
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popular, so where stars have been, stars will remain. 

One policy which we did adhere to, however, in the matter of plays 
and stars, was our refusal to book in a star touring with an opus. The 
idea is that a certain star finds a play he likes and can remember the 
lines of, and books himself and it into several summer spots. The rest 
of the company, supplied by the theatre management, rehearses 
separately. The drawback is obvious: if the actor plays two hundred 
miles away the week before he appears at your theatre, your com- 
pany’s only opportunity to rehearse with him is the Sunday before 
opening. One day is hardly sufficient to obtain a finished production. 
Individual performances may be brilliant, but collectively the effect 
is that of an army in retreat. 

A summer theatre’s business is a direct result of its reputation. A 
booked-in star may draw crowds the week he plays; but only a 
smooth, unified production will convince audiences of the quality of 
your product and bring them back every succeeding week. 

Which leaves the most delicate question of play selection that 
summer theatre managers face, that of new plays. I favor one or even 
two tryouts, if you can find them. It means variety for an audience. 
But I submit that more than two tryouts is asking for trouble. The 
public is suspicious of a summer schedule overburdened with new 
plays. It knows as well as any manager that it is a fortunate man who 
finds one script he is excited by in a year. 

Royalties are the one item that don’t influence play selection. Un- 
less somebody wants a whole season of Ben Jonson and Shakespeare 
(who weren’t bothered by copyright laws), royalties average about 
$125 per week. A new play might be had for half that, but the saving 
is scarcely prodigious enough to warrant bucking the disfavor audi- 
ences find with too much experimentation. 

But if, in its maturity, the straw hat circuit seems to have less 
spontaneity, and to be of less value as an incubator for Broadway 
plays and Hollywood proteges, than before, it has evolved its own 
special, significant function. It is another outlet for the theatre. For 
summer theatres are supported on the whole by communities a vary- 
ing percentage of which have had almost no contact with the stage. 
Whatever its evils, the last decade has proved the summer theatre’s 
usefulness: it presents the legitimate theatre to the local inhabitants, 
for the local inhabitants and by — thank God — professionals. 
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Mary Haynesworth 


Fred Howard as Uppowoc, the Indian medicine man, in The Lost Colony. 
Paul Green’s historical drama of the first English colony in America plays 
its fourth season at Roanoke Island from June 29 to September 2. 





Jordan Studio 


SAINT JOAN, Bernard Shaw’s moving and timely masterpiece, with Luise 
Rainer as the Maid, was produced in March by the Washington (D. C.) Civic 
Theatre for the benefit of the American Red Cross European War Relief 
Fund. Day Tuttle, director, secured Erwin Piscator as guest director for this 
venture, played before the projected scenery, mobile insets, painted signs 
and symbolic properties which marked it as an “Erwin Piscator Production’. 
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The Public Takes Stock 


An Open Letter to the Officers and Directors of 
the American National Theatre and Academy 


Dear Sirs: 

As editor of THEATRE ARTS and vice-president of the American 
National Theatre and Academy, I want to bring to your attention an 
immediate and important service that the organization can render — 
I would almost say must render — to the theatre of the country. 

If you have read “The Theatre Takes Stock’ in the May issue of 
THEATRE ARTS — in which thirty-six leaders from almost every branch 
of the commercial theatre discussed the problem of ‘what’s wrong 
with show business today’ — you will have seen how general and how 
genuine is the desire that something be done to remedy the conditions 
responsible for the steady decline of the past five years. You will have 
noted, too, the keen and practical suggestions which were made, 
and which, if followed, might help to turn the tide. 

It seems obvious, starting from these premises, that the first step 
toward any solution of the problem lies in a prompt gathering together 
of a group representing every element involved in the business of the 
theatre not only for free discussion but especially for the develop- 
ment of a plan of action. 

The call for such a meeting should come from within the theatre 
itself. In the present disorganized state of show business, however, 
it seems difficult to find any active group or individual that every ele- 
ment would follow even to the point of answering a call for such a 
meeting. 

It is my suggestion, therefore, that the American National Theatre 
and Academy play host on such an occasion. It is the only organiza- 
tion within the purlieu of the professional theatre that has no axe of 
its own to grind, no business affiliation to defend. Its motives could 
not possibly be mistrusted. The Federal Charter under which you 
act pledges you to ‘sponsor, encourage and develop’ the art of the 
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theatre in America. The idea you represent has sufficient prestige to 
command everyone’s attention. 

Your president is Robert E. Sherwood, a distinguished dramatist. 
A. Conger Goodyear, the chairman of your board, with his unusual 
appreciation of both art and business, is eminently suited to conduct 
the meeting. Your secretary is Brooks Atkinson, a critic who has 
helped actively to put before the public the problems that beset the 
theatre. Among your directors are active theatre people like Dwight 
Wiman, Vinton Freedley, Lee Simonson, John Mason Brown. 
Your advisory committee includes such leaders in the field as Kath- 
arine Cornell, The Lunts, Maxwell Anderson and Jo Mielziner. 
Moreover, the board of the American National Theatre and Academy 
represents another important element usually neglected in these dis- 
cussions — the theatre-minded audience. The public should be repre- 
sented at such a meeting; it has much at stake. And since the recent 
controversy between Actors’ Equity and the World’s Fair showed how 
valuable the assistance of the City Government could be in breaking 
a deadlock, it would be an excellent idea to coopt for this meeting a 
representative of the City Government. 

It is high time to remember that, apart from its artistic impor- 
tance, the theatre is one of New York’s major industries, employing 
thousands of people; moreover, that it is the production centre of a 
nation-wide industry, for which the responsibility of success rests 
squarely on the shoulders of New York City. 

If the American National Theatre and Academy will call such a 
meeting promptly, no time need be wasted in preliminary talk. There 
can be placed before the meeting at least half a dozen practical sug- 
gestions ready for immediate consideration — suggestions made by 
the theatre’s own leaders in the May issue and outlined in our “Action 
Program’. Here are enlargements on the main points of action which 
were stressed: 

1.) A first and vital step, almost everyone agrees, is the establish- 
ment of a permanent board representing all elements of the art of the 
theatre, the theatre industry and the public, to attack today’s prob- 
lems, to build a foundation for cooperation and to solve future dis- 
putes. Such a board should not only discuss the theatre’s major is- 
sues but should have the power to enforce its decisions. There is no 
such board now in existence. There is no agency in government — 
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state, local or federal — or within the theatre itself, empowered to 
organize one. The power must, therefore, be created and granted by 
the individual groups concerned, and from somewhere — theatre 
groups, the public, or the city — must come an influence strong 
enough to demand co-operation (but not to coerce opinion or action) 
even from the stagehands, the musicians, the teamsters, who made 
no response to us. 

2.) To make such a board effective, the first necessity is that there 
must be an effective medium for collective bargaining. To assure 
this, there must be a producers’ organization more comprehensive 
and with more authority than the present one, with whom all em- 
ployees and employee groups can deal with the knowledge that they 
are negotiating with a responsible body which can set basic conditions 
and create fundamental standards of production. Such an organiza- 
tion must be powerful enough to enforce its own rules and regulations. 
It must be united enough to encourage employees not to deal with 
anyone who will not live up to its basic standards. It must, in short, 
be responsible to its own members, its employees and to the public. 

At this moment, and probably for the first time, the League of New 
York Theatres has united almost all producers and theatre owners for 
a program against ticket speculation. This is the moment to encourage 
the strengthening of their program and the enlargement of their 
responsibility, and it is the time to discover and define some way, 
not in restraint of trade, by which all managers may be forced to 
create and to abide by certain basic agreements, of their own defini- 
tion: a code of fair practice in the theatre. 

3.) As a corollary to the foregoing, investment in the theatre as 
a business should be better safeguarded and more free-flowing. As a 
first step in this direction, a theatre bonding company might be or- 
ganized, so that the limited capital now available for production 
should not be largely idle while it is posted as a bond for certain 
services. At the same time the security of the bond should be extended 
to members of all the craft unions (and not only to some) as well as 
to the equipment dealers and other small investors of material or 
services. Such a bonding company would not only set capital free, 
but would eliminate one of the major elements involved in the high 
cost of production, namely, the unpaid bills for a show that fails, that 
are now carried over as part cost of the show that pays its bills. 
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4.) Such protection would, in turn, offer a first step in negotia- 
tions toward an annual wage for all theatre craftsmen, based on 
steady employment for a certain number of weeks each year. A guar- 
antee of such annual wage would undoubtedly meet with favor among 
union workers who have seen the present high weekly wage stand 
them in little stead at the end of a year of idleness. In addition to this 
it might encourage consideration of a proposal made both by pro- 
ducers and by workers in the theatre, of some form of adjustment 
of wages to receipts, sharing profits when a play makes ‘big money’ 
and sharing cuts when business is slow. In return for this, certain 
of the theatre unions should be required to better their leadership — 
and all to broaden their worker fellowship — to take upon themselves 
more — and more open — financial responsibility, to avoid the 
passage of the annoying and hampering rules which have done so 
much to harass if not to hinder production without any benefit to the 
members of the unions themselves, and to repeal many of these useless 
laws promptly. 

5.) There are half a dozen other specific undertakings that would 
help the theatre situation mightily which need for their fulfilment 
only agreement and a fair give-and-take among the elements involved. 
These are such things as Sunday-night performances for regular 
shows; experimental theatres and Sunday-night club performances; a 
joint agreement by a group of producers to try out a one-dollar or 
dollar-fifty top; the organization of first-class actors’ companies for 
small towns on the road. 

6.) One more thing: there has been since 1935 the possibility of 
eliminating a major gambling element from the theatre in the form 
of the real estate hazard. This opportunity the theatre has so far neg- 
lected, partly through indifference, partly through lack of funds. It 
exists in the provisions of the New York City Building Code (the 
Theatre Section amended in 1935 by a committee organized with the 
aid of THEATRE ARTS), which permits the erection of apartments, 
offices or hotels over a theatre auditorium as well as the lobbies, and 
permits shops on the street level. A large factor in the real estate 
speculation, which is in itself the core of many of the theatre’s trou- 
bles, will be wiped out automatically when the theatre takes advan- 
tage of the new Code. Then, instead of being sole occupant of an ex- 
pensive building unoccupied a large part of every day and a part of 
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every year, built on land so expensive that the owner must take forty 
per-cent of the gross receipts and count on a smash hit if he is to avoid 
bankruptcy, the producer would become a tenant in a business 
structure that can pay its own way without gambling on plays for 
mass audiences. A large building with a large theatre for mass pro- 
ductions at low prices, a medium-sized building with a small theatre 
for intimate productions, might well turn the balance in favor of the 
theatre as an industry. And a paying industry would offer the most 
helpful welcome to a successful art of the theatre. 

And so, to return to our opening appeal: since the professional 
theatre of the nation from coast to coast is at this time dependent 
upon the theatre in New York for its major productions and since the 
development of a noble and thriving American theatre is the concern 
of the American National Theatre and Academy, the solution of 
these various problems of art and business is a matter to which the 
board can well direct its immediate and earnest attention. Such a 
service would strengthen the whole theatre structure. It would create 
a solid foundation for the plays you hope to send across the country. 
It would increase remunerative employment within the industry. 
It would stimulate and support artistic effort. It would create a sub- 
stantial form, and workable material and methods, for a National 
Theatre — the reason for your existence. It would justify a Federal 
Charter. 

Yours sincerely, 
Edith F. R. Isaacs 
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Kyjeld Abell, Stage Cartoonist 
PER S@RENSEN 


Ww the curtain rose, three sleepy office girls were having their 
customary morning quarrel. The boss entered. The girls picked 
three smiling cardboard masks from their desk drawers, held them 
before their faces and said in appropriate voices: 

“Good morning, Herr Director!’ 

With this scene Kjeld Abell, at the age of thirty-three, introduced 
The Melody That Got Lost to the stage in Copenhagen. 

Abell started out as an offhand student of political economy; exams 
over, he turned to the theatre and got a job as stage painter. He had a 
feeling for effects and the fresh imagination in his settings attracted 
modern stage managers. Soon he was working with Balanchine for the 
Russian Ballet. 

Theatre business in 1935 was slow almost everywhere; one great 
theatre in Copenhagen had been forced to close, others were about to 
do the same and only Kaj Munk’s new plays enjoyed public enthusi- 
asm. Apart from the movies, Copenhageners had lavish revues to go 
to, but these revues had used the same material over and over until 
everyone was bored, even with caricatures of the prime minister. 

A few of Abell’s old friends had started an experimental coopera- 
tive theatre, Riddersalen, in the outskirts of Copenhagen. The theatre 
was small; the audience was almost as close to the stage as to the next 
seat; the settings were cheap and primitive, but the artists had their 
program. They kept their eyes on a red ball and played radical au- 
thors like Bert Brecht and Erich Kastner. Their plays were disguised 
attacks on the people who were supposed to see them, but Copen- 
hageners liked the Bohemian touch of Riddersalen and it was soon 
considered the thing to go there. 

In 1935 Kjeld Abell wrote The Melody That Got Lost, a play that 
was tailored for this stage. It contained the very core of Riddersalen’s 
program, but, by the irony of fate, it made such a hit that it blasted 
the originality of the actors themselves. It made their dream of suc- 
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cess after days of poverty take on a nightmarish reality on which they 
grew rich. Night after night for a year, in the same settings and with 
the same words, they had to rally the monotony of routine life. Their 
youthful enthusiasm burned down, but The Melody was worth it, 
Riddersalen had carried out its program at the expense of its soul. 

The scope in The Melody That Got Lost is simple and oft-told. 
Larsen, prototype of an office clerk, one day rebels emotionally 
against the monotony and emptiness of his life; he has been inspired 
by the melody of life played out in the sun by a street organ. How- 
ever, the practical world, represented by his fiancée and mother-in- 
law, soon brings him back to the office. He marries and routine 
slowly drugs him into a soulless Babbitt . He seems hopelessly sunk in 
convention when his wife one day realizes that what he has lost is 
The Melody. Then, in turn, she rebels, and together they go out to 
hunt for The Melody and win back life. 

Hans Fallada touched the same theme in Little Man, What Now? 
Others have done it, but never has it been put across as Kjeld Abell 
did. The Melody That Got Lost is a comedy in twenty-one pictures. 
Some are delightful bits of poetry hinged around the melody from 
the street organ; others are priceless cartoons. Larsen’s wedding is 
illustrated by a top hat and a veil sailing in supreme solitude across 
the stage to Mendelssohn’s wedding march. His three day honeymoon 
is blandly symbolized by three identical waiters bearing identical 
menus: Chicken and Ice Melba. Short and to the point the cartoons 
tell everything; they are a new medium for the stage. A ubiquitous 
lady is represented by a wax dummy in different hats; the traditional 
holiday by yawns. Sauntering along, the pictures create the effect of a 
movie close-up combined with the familiar touch of a musical comedy. 

The Melody, after playing in Copenhagen for more than a year, 
went on the road to Oslo, Stockholm and London. 

An analysis of Abell’s technique revealed particles of Russian 
Ballet and of Brecht’s Dreigroschenoper, but in his synthesis Abell was 
unique. His psychology was sketchy, but cleverly disguised in ro- 
mantic episodes. He was sneered at for offering no solution to Larsen’s 
problem, but he only called attention to the effect of Ibsen’s plays and 
to the excitement The Melody caused. Slightly pink, the play sug- 
gested a parade of the white collars, but the employer applauded The 
Melody as heartily as the French nobility once applauded Beau- 
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marchais. People bought tickets to see Abell; they liked him and 
they made him; criticism became an echo. 

In December 1936 when The Melody, then fifteen months old, 
had reached the Embassy Theatre in London, Abell presented a new 
play, Eve Serves Her Time as a Child at the Royal Theatre in Copen- 
hagen. This was a test; the Royal Theatre did not have the close 
touch of Riddersalen that contributed to the success of The Melody. 
Perhaps Abell tried too soon to capitalize on his success; critics met 
Eve with skeptical interest. Eve hangs in her frame in an art gallery 
that is a refuge for lovers who want to be alone and never look at 
pictures. She is bored. Adam’s frame is empty. He spends his time in 
the next room, amusing himself with Rubens’ gay women. In her 
loneliness Eve concludes that her ill-temper is due to being the only 
woman who has never been a child. She consults Catalogue Number 
408, Katharina of Bavaria, Unknown Master. The wise Katharina 
permits Eve to be re-born in the good family of Ernst. 

We follow Eve as she grows up. We see her in school where the 
teacher points to a globe saying: “This is the earth; what is outside 
will be explained to you in Bible class.’ We follow the customary up- 
bringing of a child, flattened by banalities. Finally we see her graduate 
and about to be married to a milk-fed aristocrat. She ought to be 
happy, but she has a vague feeling of having known a better life. 
She willingly follows Adam when, on her wedding night, he breaks out 
of the museum and carries her off. 

Adam now sues the family Ernst for its upbringing of Eve. Zeus 
and Socrates, plaster museum busts, have their heads covered with 
wigs for the occasion and act as judges. An old armchair belonging to 
the family is called as a witness. Eve defends her family, for after all, 
they didn’t know any better; nevertheless they are sentenced to hang 
in the museum while Adam and Eve go out into life. 

This play, like The Melody, is seasoned with admirably devised 
stage surprises. The passing years are shown by a cardboard tree, one 
side fir green, the other covered with snow, which stands in front 
and turns according to the seasons. A woman in a window who can- 
not get in a word edgewise with Eve’s nurse is simply painted on card- 
board. In this play, Abell not only pursues his old idea of making un- 
important figures a part of his settings, but finds a brilliant counter- 
point in giving life to paintings and armchairs. The memory of Hans 
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Andersen lives in Denmark, and responds to this new effect of con- 
trasts. Abell’s sense of humor has moreover become less sardonic, but 
has gained in humanity; his cartoons have become more profound 
and sincere. 

In its idea Eve was more original and cut deeper into life than 
The Melody, but it was more vulnerable. Abell was felt to have de- 
serted the play with the farcical ending and to have exposed himself 
to one of his own surprises. The family Ernst would no doubt get 
along in the museum, but Adam and Eve might very well run into 
serious trouble after the curtain fell. In short, Eve Serves Her Time as 
a Child was only a fair success. 

These two plays branded Kjeld Abell in the public mind as a fresh 
but barren critic who in a charming, superficial manner served old 
wine in new bottles, but who never developed a positive solution. 
Soon, however, he forced a revision of this opinion. 

In January 1939, thirteen months after Eve, Anna Sophie Hedvig 
had its premiére in Copenhagen. It was one of the greatest plays ot 
our time in sincerity and dramatic suspense and it was of even greater 
immediacy than Abell’s previous plays. Disguised as a crime play it 
symbolized democracy in its resistance, or non-resistance, to dictator- 
ship. 

thei Abell shows one of the so-called better families, but with 
more heart than before. An important dinner is being prepared for the 
head of the house, and the children with their fiancés are solidly be- 
hind the mother in her effort to make the dinner as impressive as 
possible. Unfortunately a distant relative, Anna Sophie Hedvig, comes 
on a surprise visit. She is perfectly respectable, but with her knitting 
bag and her mint tablets she is not a representative guest for this 
important dinner. However, there she is and after dinner when the 
others listen to the expansive conversation of the head of the house, 
she sits quietly knitting. 

The talk becomes serious and touches upon the question whether 
killing is ever justified. We hear the more or less academic opinions of 
the group, then Anna, to their surprise, stops knitting and says: 

‘I have killed somebody.’ 

As she tells her story the author changes the scene to the provin- 
cial girl’s school where Anna is a teacher. Peacefully she lives with her 
girls and lets them develop slowly with no undue pressure. The idyl, 
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however, is interrupted by a new directress who has very definite and 
strict ideas — best characterized by the word Gleichschaltung — 
about the upbringing of children. Anna defends her pupils, but in 
vain. One night, after she has seen the result of the new method on one 
of her girls, almost in a dream she seizes an opportunity and pushes 
the directress down the steep stairs of the school. 

Anna’s story drops like a bomb upon the peaceful after-dinner 
group. The head of the house is overcome with righteousness and calls 
the police; others take their stand with him; only the son sympathizes 
with Anna. The last picture is a sacrifice to Abell’s bias for symbolism. 
A Spanish soldier is standing against a wall, ready for execution, when 
Anna Sophie Hedvig with her knitting bag and mint tablets comes to 
stand beside him. 

Kjeld Abell was in deadly earnest with this play. Recent events 
in Europe had not left him untouched. He had taken a firm stand for 
democracy and placed his eminent skill as a dramatist at its disposal. 
Using his movie and cartoon technique he symbolized the fight of an 
ordinary country teacher so that the play took on the aspect of a 
Mene Tekel for democracy. Anna Sophie Hedvig aroused even more 
feeling than The Melody That Got Lost and was seriously discussed. 
Many found Abell’s program dangerous; they remained faithful to 
the older democratic doctrines against solution by force; others had 
Munich fresh in their minds and took a stand for the author. 

The cartoons of Kjeld Abell had moved from the comic strip to the 


editorial page. 


Who Is This Dionysus? 
A Belated Biography 


EDITH HAMILTON 


HEBES was Dionysus’ own, city where he was born, the son of 
Zeus and the Theban princess Semele. He was the only god whose 
parents were not both divine. 


At Thebes alone do mortal women bear 
immortal gods. 


Semele was the most unfortunate woman of all those Zeus fell in love 
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with, and the reason was that Hera, Zeus’ wife, hated her as she hated 
all the women Zeus loved. Hera spied upon them and persecuted them 
to the limit of her power, for hers was a jealous and revengeful spirit. 
Zeus was quite madly in love with Semele and told her that anything 
she asked of him he would do; he swore it by the river Styx, the oath 
which not even he himself can break. She told him that what she 
wanted above all else was to see him in his full splendor as King of 
Heaven and Lord of the Thunderbolt. It was Hera who had put that 
wish into her heart. Zeus knew that no mortal could behold him thus 
and live, but he could do nothing. He had sworn by the Styx. He came 
as she had asked and before that awful glory of burning light she 
died. But Zeus snatched from her her child that was near birth, and 
hid it in his own side away from Hera until the time had come for it to 
be born. Then Hermes carried it to be cared for by the nymphs of 
Nysa, the loveliest of earth’s valleys, but no man has ever looked upon 
it or knows where it lies. Some say the nymphs were the Hyades, 
whom Zeus afterwards placed in the sky as stars, the stars which 
bring rain when they near the horizon. 

So the god of the vine was born of fire and nursed by rain, the hard 
burning heat that ripens the grapes and the water that keeps the 
plant alive. 


Grown to manhood Dionysus wandered far to strange places, 


The lands of Lydia rich in gold, 

of Phrygia too; the sun-struck plains 
of Persia; the great walls of Bactria, 
the storm-swept country of the Medes, 
and Araby the Blest. 


Everywhere he taught men the culture of the vine and the mysteries of 
his worship and everywhere they accepted him as a god until he drew 
near to his own country. 

One day over the shining sea near Greece a pirates’ ship came sail- 
ing. On a great headland by the shore they saw a beautiful youth. 
His rich dark hair flowed down over a purple cloak that covered his 
strong shoulders. He looked like a son of god-nurtured kings, one 
whose parents could pay a great ransom. Exulting the sailors sprang 
ashore and seized him. On board the ship they fetched rude bonds to 
fetter him with, but to their amazement they were unable to bind 
him; the ropes would not hold together; they fell apart when they 
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touched his hands or feet. And he sat looking at them with a smile in 
his dark eyes. 

Alone among them the helmsman understood and cried out that he 
must be a god and should be set free at once or deadly harm would 
come to them. But the captain mocked him for a silly fool and bade 
the crew hasten to hoist the sail. The wind filled it and the men drew 
taut the sheets, but the ship did not move. Then wonder upon wonder 
happened. Fragrant wine ran in streams down the deck; a vine with 
many clusters spread out over the sail; and a dark ivy-plant twined 
around the mast like a garland, with flowers in it and lovely fruits. 
Terror-stricken, the pirates ordered the helmsman to put in to land. 
Too late, for as they spoke, the youth became a lion, roaring and glar- 
ing terribly. At that they leaped overboard and instantly were changed 
into dolphins, all except the good helmsman. On him the god had 
mercy. He held him back and bade him take courage, for he had 
found favor with one who was indeed a god, Dionysus, whom Semele 
bore in union with Zeus. 

When he passed through Thrace on his way to Greece the god was 
insulted by one of the kings there, Lycurgus, who bitterly opposed 
this new worship. Dionysus retreated before him and even took refuge 
from him in the depths of the sea. But later he came back, overpow- 
ered Lycurgus and punished him for his wickedness, mildly, however, 

imprisoning him within a rocky cave 
until his first fierce maddening rage 


passed slowly and he learned to know 
the god whom he had mocked. 


But the other gods were not mild. Zeus struck Lycurgus blind and 
he died soon after, since none live long when they strive with gods. 


The mother whom Dionysus had never seen was not forgotten. He 
longed for her so greatly that at last he dared the terrible descent to 
the lower world to seek for her. When he found her he defied the 
power of death to keep her from him, and death yielded. He brought 
her away, but not to live on earth. He took her up to Olympus where 
the gods consented to receive her as one of themselves, a mortal, in- 
deed, but the mother of a god and therefore fit to dwell with immor- 
tals. 

The god of wine could be kind and beneficent. He could also be 
cruel and drive men on to frightful deeds. Often he made them mad. 
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DIONYSUS ON A SHIP VASE OF EXEKIAS, MUNICH 




















Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art 





This terracotta of the Roman period, in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
shows a satyr and maenad, with the full accoutrements of a Dionysian revel 
the wild animals and pine-cone tipped wands. 
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The Maenads, his favored attendants, were women frenzied with wine. 
They were thought of as strangers, maidens from the strange, far- 
away East, but they were always joined by the women of whatever 
town or countryside they approached. Together all would rush 
through woods and over mountains, uttering sharp cries, bearing 
torches, waving the sacred thyrsus, the pine-cone tipped wand. Noth- 
ing could stop them; they were swept away in a mad ecstasy. It was 
said that they would tear to pieces wild creatures they met and devour 
the horrid bleeding shreds of flesh. They themselves sang, 


Oh, sweet upon the mountain 

the dancing and the singing, 

the maddening rushing flight. 

Oh, sweet to sink to earth out-worn 

when the wild goat has been hunted and caught. 
Oh, the joy of the blood and the raw red flesh. 


The gods of Olympus always loved order and beauty in their sacrifices 
and their temples. The mad women, the Maenads, or Bacchantes, as 
they were called, had no temples. They went to the wilderness to 
worship, to the wildest mountains, the deepest forests, as if they kept 
to the customs of an ancient time before men had thought of building 
houses for their gods. 

They went out of the dusty, crowded city, back to the clean purity 
of the untrodden hills and woodlands. There Dionysus gave them food 
and drink: herbs and berries and the milk of the wild goat. Their beds 
were on the soft meadow grass; under the thick-leaved trees; where the 
pine needles fell year after year. They woke to a sense of peace and 
heavenly freshness; they bathed in a clear brook. There was much 
that was lovely, good and freeing in this worship under the open sky, 
and the ecstasy of joy it brought in the wild beauty of the world. 
And yet always present, too, was that horrible bloody beast. 

The worship of Dionysus centred in these two ideas, so far apart, 
of freedom and ecstatic joy and of savage brutality. The god of wine 
could give either to his worshippers. Throughout the story of his life 
he is sometimes man’s blessing, sometimes his ruin. Of all the terrible 
deeds laid to his account the worst was done in Thebes, his mother’s 
city. He came there to establish his worship accompanied as was his 
custom by a train of women dancing and singing exultant songs, 
wearing fawn-skins over their robes, waving ivy-wreathed wands. 


They seemed mad with joy. They sang: 
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O Bacchanals, come 

oh, come. 

Sing Dionysus. 

Sing to the timbrel, 

the deep-voiced timbrel. 

Joyfully praise him, 

him who brings joy. 

Holy, all holy 

music is calling. 

To the hills, to the hills, 

fly, O Bacchanals 

swift of foot. 

On, O joyful, be fleet. 
Pentheus, the king of Thebes, was the son of Semele’s sister, but he 
had no idea that the leader of this band of excited, strange acting and 
looking women was his own cousin. He did not know that when Semele 
died Zeus had saved her child. The wild dancing and the loud joyous 
singing and the generally queer behavior of these strangers seemed to 
him highly objectionable and to be stopped at once. He ordered his 
guards to seize and imprison them, especially the leader, “whose 
face is flushed with wine, a cheating sorcerer from Lydia’. But as he 
said these words he heard behind him a solemn warning: ‘The man 
you reject is a new god. He is Semele’s child, whom Zeus rescued. 
He, with divine Demeter, is greatest upon earth for men.’ The speaker 
was the old blind prophet Teiresias, the holy man of Thebes who 
knew as no one else the will of the high gods. But as Pentheus turned 
to answer him he saw that he was tricked out like the wild women: a 
wreath of ivy on his white hair, his old shoulders covered by a fawn- 
skin, a queer pine-tipped stick in his trembling hand. Pentheus laughed 
mockingly as he looked him over and then ordered him with con- 
tempt out of his sight. So it was that he brought upon himself his 
doom, because he would not hear when the gods spoke to him. 

Dionysus was led in before him by a band of his soldiers. They said 
he had not tried to flee or to resist, but had done all possible to make 
it easy for them to seize and bring him, until they felt ashamed and 
told him they did this under orders, not of their own free will. They 
informed Pentheus, too, that the maidens they had imprisoned had all 
escaped to the mountains — the fetters would not keep fastened; the 
doors unbarred themselves. ‘This man,’ they said, “has come to 
Thebes with many wonders’ — 
Pentheus by now was blind to everything except his anger and his 
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scorn. He spoke roughly to Dionysus who answered him with entire 
gentleness, seeming to try to reach his real self and open his eyes to see 
that he was face to face with divinity. He warned Pentheus that he 
could not keep him in prison, ‘for God will set me free’. 

‘God?’ Pentheus asked jeeringly. 

‘Yes,’ Dionysus answered. ‘He is here and sees my suffering.’ 

“Not where my eyes can see him,’ Pentheus said. 

‘He is where I am,’ answered Dionysus. “You cannot see him for 
you are not pure.’ Pentheus angrily ordered the soldiers to bind him 
and take him to the prison and Dionysus went, saying, ‘The wrongs 
you do to me are wrongs done to the gods.’ 

But the prison could not hold him. He came forth and going to 
Pentheus again he tried to persuade him to yield to what these won- 
ders plainly showed was divine, and welcome this new worship of a 
new and great god. When, however, Pentheus only heaped insults and 
threats upon him, Dionysus left him to his doom. 

Pentheus went to track down the god’s followers among the hills 
where the maidens had fled when they were freed from prison. Many 
of the Theban women had joined them; Pentheus’ mother and her sis- 
ters were there. And there Dionysus showed himself in his most ter- 
rible aspect. He made them all mad. The women thought Pentheus a 
wild beast, a mountain lion, and they rushed to destroy him, his 
mother first. As they fell upon him he knew at last that he had fought 
against a god and must pay with his life. They tore him limb from 
limb, and then, only then, the god restored their senses, and his mother 
saw what she had done. Looking at her in her agony the maidens, all 
sobered now, the dancing over and the singing and the wild wand- 
waving, said to each other, 

In strange ways hard to know gods come to men. 
Many a thing past hope they have fulfilled, 
and what was looked for went another way. 


A path we never thought to tread God found for us. 
So has this come to pass. 


The ideas about Dionysus in these various stories seem at first 


sight contradictory. In one he is the joy-god, 


He whose locks are bound with gold, 
Ruddy Bacchus, 

Comrade of the Maenads, whose 
blithe torch blazes. 
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In another he is the heartless god, savage, brutal. 


He who with a mocking laugh 
hunts his prey. 

Snares and drags him to his death 
with his Bacchanals. 


The truth is, however, that both ideas arose quite simply and reason- 
ably from the fact of his being the god of wine. Wine is bad as well as 
good. It cheers and warms men’s hearts; it also makes them drunk. 
The Greeks were a people who saw facts very clearly. They could not 
shut their eyes to the ugly and degrading side of wine-drinking and 
see only the delightful side. Dionysus was the god of the vine; there- 
fore he was a power which sometimes made men commit frightful and 
atrocious crimes. No one could defend them; no one would ever try 
to defend the fate Pentheus suffered. But, the Greeks said to each 
other, such things really do happen when people are frenzied with 
drink. This truth did not blind them to the other truth, that wine was 
‘the merry-maker’, lightening men’s hearts, bringing careless ease 
and fun and gaiety. 


The wine of Dionysus, 

when the weary cares of men 

leave every heart. 

We travel to a land that never was. 

The poor grow rich, the rich grow great of heart. 
All conquering are the shafts made from the Vine. 


The reason that Dionysus was so different at one time from another 
was because of this double nature of wine and so of the god of wine. 
He was man’s benefactor and he was man’s destroyer. 

On his beneficent side he was not only the god that makes men 
merry. His cup was 

life giving, healing every ill. 

Men drank and forgot, but still more, under his influence courage was 
quickened and fear banished, at any rate for the moment. He up- 
lifted his worshippers; he made them feel that they could do what they 
had thought they could not. All this happy freedom and confidence 
passed away, of course, as they either grew sober or got drunk, but 
while it lasted it was like being possessed by a power greater than 
themselves. So people felt about Dionysus as about no other god. He 
was not only outside of them, he was within them, too. They could be 
transformed by him into being like him. The momentary sense of 
exultant power wine drinking can give was only a sign to show men 
that ‘they could themselves become divine’. 
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There were followers of Dionysus who never drank wine at all. 
It is not known when the great change took place, lifting the god who 
freed men for a moment through drunkenness to the god who freed 
them through inspiration, but one very remarkable result of it made 
Dionysus by far the most important of the gods of Greece, more im- 
portant even than Demeter. 

The Eleusinian Mysteries were his only partially; they were al- 
ways chiefly hers. They had indeed great importance. For hundreds 
of years they helped men, as Cicero said, ‘to live with joy and to die 
with hope’. But their influence did not last, because of the secrecy 
demanded of the initiates; nobody was allowed to teach their ideas 
openly or write about them. In the end only a dim memory of them 
was left. No one now knows what they were. It was quite otherwise 
with Dionysus. What was done at his great festival was open to all the 
world, and it is a living influence in the world today. No other festival 
in Greece could compare with it. It took place in the spring when the 
vine begins to put forth its branches and it lasted for five days. They 
were days of perfect peace and enjoyment. All the ordinary business 
of life stopped. No one could be put in prison; prisoners were even re- 
leased so that they could share in the general rejoicing. But the place 
where people gathered to do honor to the god was not a wild wilder- 
ness made horrible by savage deeds and a bloody feast; it was not even 
a temple precinct with ordered sacrifices and priestly ceremonies. It 
was a theatre and the ceremony was the performance of a play. The 
greatest poetry in Greece and so among the greatest in the world 
was written for Dionysus. The poets who wrote the plays, the actors 
and singers who took part in them, were all regarded as servants of 
the god. The performances were sacred; the spectators, too, along 
with the writers and the performers, were engaged in an act of wor- 
ship. Dionysus himself was supposed to be present; his priest had the 
seat of honor. 

It is clear, therefore, that the idea of the god of holy inspiration 
who could fill men with his spirit to write gloriously and to act glori- 
ously became far more important than the earlier ideas of him. The 
first tragic plays, which are among the best there are, never equaled 
except by Shakespeare, were produced in the theatre of Dionysus. 
Comedies were produced there, too, but tragedies far outnumbered 
them, and there was a reason why. 

This strange god, the gay reveler, the cruel hunter, the lofty in- 
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spirer, was also the sufferer. He was afflicted; each year he knew 
pain and he knew death. He was the vine, which is always pruned as 
nothing else that bears fruit; every branch cut away, only the bare 
stock left; through the winter a dead thing to look at, an old gnarled 
stump seeming incapable of ever putting forth leaves again. Like 
Persephone, with the coming of the cold Dionysus died. Unlike her, 
his death was terrible: he was torn to pieces, in some stories by the 
Titans, in others by Hera’s orders. He was always brought back to 
life; he died and rose again. It was his joyful resurrection they cele- 
brated in his theatre, but the idea of terrible deeds done to him and 
done by men under his influence was too closely associated with him 
ever to be forgotten. He was more than the suffering god. He was the 
tragic god. There was none other. 

He had, in consequence, still another side. He was the assurance 
that death does not end all. His worshippers believed that his death 
and resurrection showed that the soul lives on forever after the body 
dies. This faith was part of the Mysteries of Eleusis. At first it centred 
in Persephone, who also rose from the dead every spring. But as 
queen of the black underworld she kept even in the bright world 
above a suggestion of something strange and awful. How could she 
who carried always about her the reminder of death stand for the 
resurrection, the conquest of death? Dionysus, on the contrary, was 
never thought of as a power in the kingdom of the dead. There are 
many stories about Persephone in the lower world; only one about 
Dionysus, when he rescued his mother from it. In his resurrection 
he was the embodiment of the life that is stronger than death. He and 
not Persephone became the centre of the belief in immortality. 

Around the year 80 a. p., a great Greek writer, Plutarch, received 
news, when he was far from home, that a little daughter of his had 
died, a child of most gentle nature, he says. In his letter to his wife he 
writes: ‘About that which you have heard, dear heart, that the soul 
once departed from the body vanishes and feels nothing, I know that 
you give no belief to such assertions, because of those sacred and faith- 
ful promises given in the mysteries of Bacchus, which we who are of 
that religious brotherhood know. We hold it firmly for an undoubted 
truth that our soul is incorruptible and immortal. We are to think 
(of the dead) that they pass into a better place and a happier condi- 
tion. Let us behave ourselves accordingly, outwardly ordering our 
lives, while within all should be purer, wiser, incorruptible.’ 
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MAYAN WOMEN 


Roberto Montenegro 


Miguel Covarrubias assembled the modern 
section for the Museum of Modern Art exhibi- 
tion, and Roberto Montenegro was responsi- 
ble for the section of popular art. In their own 
paintings there is the blend of pungent com- 
ment and sheer decorative beauty which 
characterizes the best Mexican art today. 


THE BONE 


Miguel Covarrubias 


Many countries had a mature artistic tradi- 
tion twenty centuries ago, but few can 
demonstrate, as Mexico can, a continuous 
line of living art from that century to this. 
The exhibit of Twenty Centuries of Mexican 
Art which will run through the summer at the 
Museum of Modern Art is the most compre- 
hensive Mexican collection ever assembled, 
and it makes an impressive record. 
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Richard Tucker 


JACK HALEY AND MARTA EGGERT in 








the musical hit, Higher and Higher. 
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Eccentric Dancing 
LINCOLN KIRSTEIN 


ert dancing is a genre of popular theatrical dancing which 
originated in European cafe concerts, carnivals and music-halls, 
in American minstrel shows, beer-halls and vaudeville houses. As the 
term suggests, the eccentric dance lies outside of the corpus of tradi- 
tional theatrical dancing, the teachings of /école. It approaches 
dancing not by means of some universal or ideal conception of 
movement but through the comic mannerisms and even the physical 
peculiarities of a solo dancer. Onto these is grafted a combination 
of acrobatic tricks and pantomimic steps generally employed to 
delineate some stock character — Hal Sherman as a bum, Buster West 
as a sailor, Jack Buchanan as a city swell, Buddy Ebsen as a country 
hick. These characters are put through mimic adventures of a gro- 
tesque or disastrously clownish nature in which the various falls, 
twists and steps have a narrative, if somewhat poetic, logic. 

A loose dexterity, a nonchalant tossing-away of improvised and 
unacademic effects, is the eccentric’s meat. This brings him into subtle 
conflict with the classic dance, a hostility which frequently becomes 
open and conscious, the eccentric working for laughs on the basis of 
deliberate caricature. One of the Marx brothers’ first successful acts 
was a white-face hobo ballerina ‘Rustle of Spring’ number, set before 
a conventional Temple d’Amour. Bén Blue has in his repertory an 
undeniably ‘Dying Swan’. The Ritz brothers, protean mimes, fre- 
quently get results by doing dirt on the ballet in various mock im- 
personations. Charlie Chaplin’s characteristic stance is a parody of the 
classic ‘first’ position. The paddle foot-work and neat cane-flips of 
his fragmentary dances really stem from the academic darre. Half his 
comedy is in his slyly provincial approximation of ballet’s official 
sophisticated elegance. 

For that matter, elegance in any form is the eccentric’s target. 
He imitates ‘fancy’ or ‘artistic’ stage-dancing and hollow pretence 
wherever he finds them. The Hartmanns take an apache tango for a 
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hilarious ride. Fanny Brice once said the last irreverent word on the 
solemnities of the ‘modern dance’. The Weire Brothers deftly ape the 
manners of around-the-town cockneys in bowler hats. Tom Patricola 
used to exercise his nimble feet and wit at the expense of the dema- 
gogue, a governor who solved the country’s problems from a soapbox. 
The moneyed drunk and his lamp-post have long supplied a legitimate 
theme. 

The eccentric’s range, however, is wider than mere satire, including 
sheer exuberant spirits and an occasional touch of sentiment. A two- 
man team will impersonate Negroes, plumbers, sons of the soil. 
Mishaps during the lazy and inefficient building of a house send the 
memory back as far as the Ziegfeld Follies; the act was hauled out 
for the Aguacade last summer; probably its origin is immemorial. 
Husband-wife, boy-girl, brother-sister acts — tuned to youth and 
love’s sweet dream, not-so-fast friendship, or out-and-out slapstick — 
are stock in trade, graced by imperishable memories: June and Cherry 
Preisser, Vilma and Buddy Ebsen, the Astaires. This season Eunice 
Healey and Tommy Wonder impersonate a costermonger and wife 
in Two for the Show. The acts of such teams descend from one genera- 
tion to the next, modified only by the moment’s fashion and the par- 
ticular talents of each inheritor. They illustrate the indestructibility 
of the eccentric’s art. 

The eccentric dancer is essentially a dancing clown. A craftsman 
and shrewd, in many cases he makes almost a life-career out of a 
single act. And though his art is peripheral on the whole, its familiar 
vulgarity and surprising tricks have their usefulness in the other 
branches of lyric theatre. The burlesque circuit in its hey-day regularly 
employed numerous knock-about male dancers. Musical comedy and 
revue could hardly exist without the help of the eccentric, and the 
films find his special talents indispensable. Fred Astaire, with innumer- 
able eccentric-tap impersonations, has made of the screen a second 
career. Ray Bolger, recently seen as the scarecrow in The Wizard of Oz, 
who uses tap as his chief vocabulary, nevertheless has a personal style 
reminiscent of old-fashioned American two-a-day vaudeville dancing; 
the sauce of his idiom is of the eccentric’s cooking. That it can be 
put on occasion to serious dramatic use, his famous ‘Slaughter on 
Tenth Avenue’ testifies. Gertrude Lawrence’s inexhaustible energy 
stems from her dancing days; and it should not be forgotten that 
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James Barton, of the eternal Tobacco Road, once danced to fame as a 
drunken bum caught in the mazes of a wire fence. Even the austere 
ballet resorts to this genre at times for a dash of pepper and salt. 
Massine’s solo for the little American girl in Parade (1917), his own 
numbers as the doll-dandy in La Boutique Fantasque (1919), and as 
the bartender in Union Pacific (1934) lean heavily on the tricks of the 
eccentric. 

These tricks are in many cases of ancient if not always honorable 
lineage. In carvings on mediaeval churches, Salome, the dancer, is 
frequently shown as a tumbler walking on her hands in acrobatic 
dances, or juggling plates and knives. Noverre and the eighteenth- 
century ballet masters called such work ‘grotesque’ dancing, and 
acknowledged it as an old and definite tradition. The French still have 
a recognizable vocabulary in La Danse Eccentrique. In contemporary 
terms it immediately suggests the can-can or chahut. The original 
can-can came into existence in the Mabille, Valentino and Ranelagh 
public dance-halls of Paris, popular between 1830 and 1840. At first 
it was an expression of the purely social gaiety of students and the 
young petite-bourgeoisie under Louis Philippe. The dance was char- 
acterized by extreme extensions of the legs. There were indeed schools 
to teach its serious students balance, dbrisement des cuisses a terre 
(breaking or stretching the hips on the floor), drisement assis (the same 
on a chair), /e grand écart, and brisement debout (standing stretch or 
break). Violent kicks ended in the collapse of the widest possible 
split. Such virtuosity was, of course, not new. A stone carving of the 
Fifth Egyptian Dynasty from Sakkara shows a girl in a recognizable 
grand écart. 


The Venetian ballet-master, Gregorio Lambranzi, issued his New 
and Curious School of Theatrical Dancing in Nuremberg (1716). One 
hundred and two plates suggest all manner of acrobatic and eccentric 
dance combinations, which its distinguished editor, Cyril Beaumont, 
rightly connects with the contemporary novelties of Nijinsky’s Feux 
(1913), based on a game of tennis, and Massine’s Pulcinella (1920), a 
reincarnation of the commedia dell’ arte. Lambranzi’s ingenious 
choreographic ideas show a complete understanding of the professional 
spectacular gymnastics of his epoch: equitation, fencing and juggling, 
and the tricks of the traveling Italian comedians, which are corrob- 
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orated for our own time by the popular stage of music-hall and 
vaudeville circuit. 

Every so often a single eccentric dancer, man or woman, emerges 
from obscurity, injects an individual contribution by becoming famous 
for a ‘specialty’, and then retires into the limbo of theatrical myth, 
leaving, nevertheless, the vocabulary of the theatre dance richer for 
his ‘number’. Such a case was that of a dancer calling herself Rigol- 
boche, who in the 1860’s precipitated a craze for high kicks. Albums 
celebrating her pointed toes appeared extolling La Rigolbochemanie. 
Rigolbocher was the verb. The hierophants were Rigolbocheurs or 
Rigolbocheuses. Thirty years later the genre developed into an enter- 
tainment for the cafe-concert, where the individual personalities 
of women entertainers were even more impressive than their capacity 
for high kicks. The painter Toulouse-Lautrec has immortalized many 
of them in his acid canvases of the Moulin Rouge and the Moulin 
de la Galette. Le Chahut is the title of one of Georges Seurat’s greatest 
compositions. A line of can-can girls clad in lace frou-frou and high 
black-gartered hose is the perennial stock-in-trade of the commercial 
theatre, and every so often it makes its appearance on the ballet- 
stage, as in Balanchine’s Bat (1935) and in Massine’s Gaité Parisienne 
(1938). 

There is a distinct difference between eccentric dancing and so- 
called character-dancing. Both of them are stage forms, but while 
eccentric dancing derives from personal idiosyncrasies of individual 
performers who may, it is true, impersonate Swiss peasants, fisher- 
folk or Mexican peons, it is predominantly acrobatic or tricky. Char- 
acter-dancing, on the other hand, is a theatricalized, heightened 
version of the national folk-dances of European peoples. When folk- 
dancing leaves its place of origin, its harvest-barn or market-place, 
when, in fact, its purpose shifts from the fun of its participants in 
performing it to the fun of spectators in watching it, then it becomes 
theatrical dancing. Character-dancing may use acrobatic steps, but 
its style continually refers to its national basis. Eccentric dancing 
may in turn parody folk-dancers; the yodel, for example, is a familiar 
stock-in-trade. 

In an interview with Pierre Tugal in Monte Carlo (1933), Leonide 
Massine, who has worked for music-halls in London and New York, 
had this to say, as a ‘serious’ choreographer, about eccentric dance. 
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With such hits as On 
Your Toes and Life 
Begins at 8:go still 
green in the memory, 
Broadway’s ace tap- 
eccentric returns in 


Keep Off the Grass. 











Courtesy Lincoln Kirstein 





MAZURIER, A NINETEENTH-CENTURY ECCENTRIC 

From the antics of the Phlyax vases through the commedia dell’arte to 
Broadway’s dancing fools, the line of the eccentric’s art stretches unbroken. 
The Punch of Mazurier, whose triumphant clowning on Europe’s stages was 
terminated only by his death at Paris in 1828, gives way to some more 
contemporary role, but the technique remains the same. The lithographer, 
G. Engelmann, is famous for his drawings of ballerinas of the Paris Opera. 
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ECCENTRIC DANCING 


‘In general the mark of the music-hall is disastrous. Nevertheless, 
in certain very rare cases, one is obliged to grant that music-hall 
dancing, however vulgarized, is superior to the classic dance because 
it is more expressive. Grotesque dancing, by its very eccentricity and 
burlesque, has more vigor and energy than the naive comedy attached 
to the classic dance (that is, traditional Italian-school pantomime). 
Another aspect of the music-hall which has an importance for the 
contemporary choreographer is acrobatics. Acrobatics are important, 
as they enhance the element of continuity, for they make possible the 
continuation of a movement beyond the ordinary means of a dancer. 
Unfortunately, the conformation of the human body does not permit 
it to be at once perfect for a dancer and for an acrobat. The muscles 
which control the two different techniques simultaneously hinder each 
other.’ 

A dancer trained in the traditional classic vocabulary, while pos- 
sibly unable to execute the extremest extensions of the legs, which is an 
eccentric dancer’s specialty, can, nevertheless, give a very legible 
impression of the particular eccentricities characteristic of the special 
style. Best of all, a classic dancer, employing eccentric gesture, can 
endow it with an expression which, far beyond idiosyncratic tricks, 
has a universal reference. Eccentric dancers, on the other hand, can 
never truly rise to the classic standard. Parody or grotesque caricature 
can be their only comment, although it is a comment which is some- 
times as intense as it is salutary. 
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Shakespeare on Records 


HARRY THORNTON MOORE 





ee records have never 
been so popular without music as 
with it, yet for pleasure and education 
there is a vast miscellany of non- 
musical records: readings of Chaucer, 
Dante, Vergil, ‘in the original’; Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, 
George V, delivering addresses; lec- 
tures on scientific subjects; poets 
reading from their own work; the 
sounds of heart-beats; W. H. D. 
Rouse pronouncing classical Greek; 
Edward VIII’s quivering abdication 
speech; scenes from Abe Lincoln in 
Illinois with Raymond Massey; noises 
of an actual battle in the First World 
War. The fullest single non-musical 
category is concerned with Shake- 
speare’s plays. The phonograph sec- 
tion of the Shakespeare Industry has 
certainly come of age. 

Shakespeare on records presents 
various special problems: should the 
recordings be mere lucid readings of 
the text, give the effect of a witnessed 
play, or attempt to capture and pre- 
serve important and inspired mo- 
ments? Different actors have answered 
this in their own way, but most of 
them prefer to reproduce speeches or 
scenes from their successful roles or 
to present parts they yearn to play. 
This preference accounts for some of 
the poorest recordings but also gives 
us the high moments of Gielgud’s 
readings of Hamlet, Henry V and 
John of Gaunt, as well as Maurice 
Evans’ superb scenes from his King 
Richard II. 

The following list attempts to 
evaluate most of the obtainable Shake- 
speare recordings in English. 
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Henry Ainley 

ENRY AINLEY is a Clear-speaking 

British actor. whom many Ameri- 
cans may recall as Rosalind’s father 
in the Elisabeth Bergner-Laurence 
Olivier film of 4s You Like It. Ainley 
recites three of Hamlet’s soliloquies 
and one of Hamlet’s speeches to his 
mother from the Closet Scene, on 
two records (Victor 4248-9, 70’’): ‘To 
be or not to be’, the Hecuba Speech, 
“How all occasions do inform against 
me’, and ‘Look here upon this pic- 
ture and on this’. Ainley’s is the only 
recording yet made of this last passage. 
It is unfortunate in one sense that 
Ainley chose Hamlet speeches for his 
efforts: while he played the part on 
the stage with a certain amount of 
success in the all-star revival only 
ten years ago, he sounds far too 
mature for the young prince, al- 
though his diction is admirable. 
Ainley delivers the Hamlet passages 
without emotion; he apparently chose 
to speak them as a man reading a 
play aloud in a parlor rather than as 
an actor performing on the stage. 


Fobn Barrymore 
_— record (Victor 6827, 72’’) 
preserves two speeches from John 
Barrymore’s stage successes of twenty 
years ago, King Richard III and 
Hamlet. Barrymore’s Hamlet is re- 
membered as one of the most pic- 
turesque interpretations of the role 
in our time, with the cutting profile, 
the flowing-water gestures, the black- 
clad athletic body seemingly bruising 
itself on Robert Edmond Jones’ pre- 
vailing steps. But those who saw 


Barrymore’s Hamlet will 

that it was not merely a tri d 
pantomime and decor: it 
vocally effective too. Not until i 
reminiscent spectator listens to thy 
record will he realize how Greatly fare 
movement, costume and setting 
Barrymore. When he depends 
voice alone, Barrymore’s 

seems to be more bravura than 
integrated interpretation. The Hamiy 
selection he gives, the rp 
frequently bursts out of control, Thy 
sustained scream at the ‘ve 

line is notably bad. Many of the ling 
are badly chewed or spit out, othe 
are misread or mispronounced, By 
it is only fair to let Barrymore redesy 
himself as he can: turn the record oye 
for the speech of Gloucester from 
King Henry VI, Part III. Tig 
passage was included in Barrymor’s 
King Richard III, and he dogs it 
excellently. It is crude, early Shake 
speare but it has something of g 
sential characterization under jg 
melodrama: Barrymore’s evil chuck. 
les, his spitting, his hoarse "ee 
ings, his screams, are not out of 
here, and this side of the record may 
be noted as highly successful. 
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Maurice Evans 
le gw has provided actors with 
the greatest number of recorded 
selections: Maurice Evans has & 
cerpted the four ‘great’ soliloguies 
from his famous full-length produc. 
tion of Hamlet for a two-record album 
(Columbia Masterworks Set 3403 
72” records). Evans, who is perhaps 
more of a cantor than an actors 
helped rather than hindered by being 
reduced to vocal effects alone, for lis 
vocal presence is more imposing that 
his physical personality. And whil 
his Hamlet records are inferior & 
those he made of King Richard Il 
they are nevertheless among the mat 
important Shakespeare recording. 
They have the effect of solos ratht 
than organic parts of a play. Som 
Americans, used to bronze-lungt 
Shakespearean actors, find Evatt 
voice too high-pitched, as they foul 
Moissi’s; this is a matter of individal 
preference, though it must be stattt 
that part of Evans’ effectiveness® 
due to these high tones, for he hi 
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ieved his greatest successes with 
70 hysteric characters. Evans’ two 
soliloquies are the first and the 
— ‘O that this too, too sullied 
would melt’ (it will be observed 
at he uses ‘sullied’ for ‘solid’, as 
ted by the scholar Dover 

) and ‘How all occasions do 
pform against me’. He sounds very 
goch the disgruntled prince at the 
gatset of the tragedy, with ‘sullied’ 
fh, but the Hecuba Speech and the 
Mo be or not to be’ soliloquy do not 
jumine the middle reaches of the 
y. It is all song, sometimes purely 

m the surface. The lines beginning 
The spirit that I have seen may be 
hedevil. . . .’ are not read with the 
jgunted feeling that should rise from 
them. Some of the readings may be 
dallenged on purely technical grounds: 
the phrase ‘distraction in ’s aspéct’, 
Mr. Evans abbreviates to ‘distrac- 
fon’s aspect’, although there is no 
gxtual justification for this in any 
rliable edition. The ‘To be or not to 
i’ passage is not made a thing of 
inward torment but a declamation: 
tis not a young man contemplating 
gicide, but an actor singing — sing- 
ng beautifully, it is true, but is it 
Hamlet meditating on death? The last 
gliloquy, ‘How all occasions’, is 
kelped by musical effects and the 
gund of the marching Norwegian 
umy— which come inat the beginning 
ind the end — and Hanlet is aided by 
his talk with the Norwegian captain, 
fom which he turns into the soliloquy 
ith some warmth, so that it seems to 
be less of a set piece than the others. 
Evans’ King Richard II (Columbia 
Masterworks Set 303, 5 72” records) 
$an inspired recording, and stands 
with John Gielgud’s album at the top 
fall Shakespeare-for-the-phonograph 
performances. Maurice Evans is ex- 
tllently supported in most of the re- 
forded scenes by that brilliant Eng- 
ish actor Abraham Sofaer, who was 
tot with Evans in his stage version in 
America or on the radio with him 
(when Don Ameche played Boling- 
The entire recording is 
telped along by the drama it devel- 
tps, the conflict between the wavering 
king and his enemies, and in this the 
Mpporting cast is of great importance. 
The bulk of the last three acts is given, 
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covering the main points of Richard’s 
later career, from his landing on the 
Coast of Wales in Act III to his death 
in Act V. Richard II, with its vivid 
horticultural and planetary imagery 
and its swelling rhythms is the most 
‘singing’ of Shakespearean roles, and 
perhaps more fittéd to Evans’ talents 
than any other, and he makes the 
most of it. 


Sir Fohnston Forbes-Robertson 
TS two records (Columbia 
Gramophone, Ltd., ‘sole pub- 
lishers for International Educational 
Society’, 40006~7, 2 72” records) were 
made when the late Forbes-Robertson 
was a fairly old man, and perhaps give 
no fair representation of the hand- 
some, noble-speaking actor who thrilled 
British and American audiences of a 
generation ago. Yet the old voice is 
clear, and now and then a line is 
magnificently read. The selections 
are from King Richard II (only a few 
lines), Macbeth, Hamlet and King 
Henry VIII. In order to give the 
recitations a unity, Forbes-Robertson 
announces that he will read passages 
in which Shakespeare refers to players 
and acting. The diction is ‘genteel’, 
far too much so for a character like 
Macbeth; Hamlet’s Advice to the 
Players is too finical and mincing, 
and the Hecuba Speech is weakly 
spoken — the ‘vengeance’ line, always 
troublesome to the actor, is feebly 
given. Forbes-Robertson’s best effort 
is on the second side of the second 
record,when he delivers Buckingham’s 
Farewell Speech from one of the few 
Henry VIII scenes which are now 
attributed to Shakespeare. This is the 
only passage recited with no reference 
to actors and playing. One of Forbes- 
Robertson’s great early successes was 
as Buckingham in Irving’s company, 
under Irving’s direction. Perhaps the 
memory of this stimulated Forbes- 
Robertson to special effort, for the 
long speech is uttered with a quiet 
dignity and a sustained sense of 
tragedy that make it a very fine 
Shakespearean reading. 


Fohn Gielgud 
OHN GIELGUD has recorded an al- 
bum of Shakespeare (Lingua- 
phone Institute EEG. 28E, 29K, 


30E, 32E, 33E, 34E, 35E, 36E, 37E, 
38E, 5 72” records) with fifteen selec- 
tions from the plays and the reading 
of two sonnets. It is regrettable that 
Gielgud has not made a recording, 
with supporting actors, of an entire 
play or of a shorter version of one of 
the plays, for several of the passages 
from this album are, as he speaks 
them, unsurpassed in all Shakespeare 
recording. Gielgud’s ‘Let me play the 
fool’ selection from The Merchant of 
Venice is read with clarity and a rich 
tone, but it misses some of the violent 
humor of the Venetian rake, and in 
his beautifully spoken Orhello speech, 
“Most potent, grave and reverend 
signors’, he does not quite catch the 
barbarity of the Moor. Jaques’ ‘All 
the world’s a stage’, from 4s You 
Like It, may make some listeners wish 
for something a bit less hackneyed, 
but Gielgud delivers it well, as he 
does Jaques’ ‘I met a fool i’ the 
forest’, which he gives with abundant 
energy and wit. The two sonnets are 
spoken with a quiet gravity and 
depth of tone — ‘Let me not to the 
marriage of true minds’ and ‘Shall I 
compare thee to a summer’s day?’ 
These selections are enough to make 
the album memorable, but it is those 
yet to be mentioned that give it its 
impact. Prospero’s ‘We are such 
stuff’, from The Tempest, is impres- 
sively delivered, ‘in character’; it is 
the speech of a serious, poetical old 
wizard who has wrought his last 
miracles, and all the stateliness and 
mellowed sensitivity of the later 
Shakespeare comes up through these 
lines. In complete contrast, several 
passages of the younger Shakespeare 
are heroically given: Hotspur’s raging 
“My liege, I did deny no prisoners’, 
from King Henry IV, Part I, and two 
utterances of the king’s from King 
Henry V, ‘Once more unto the 
breach, dear friends’, and ‘What’s 
he that wishes so?’ (‘This day is 
called the feast of Crispian”) Gielgud 
recites these passages with a youthful 
enthusiasm that wisely does not fail 
to distinguish the differences in char- 
acter; he reads them with variety and 
depth of meaning, and still preserves 
the essential iron of the Histories. 
Gielgud’s Hamlet should be of 


special interest to Americans, since 
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it holds the all-time record for con- 
secutive Broadway performances. This 
is the recording of Gielgud’s ‘first’ 
Hamlet at the Old Vic; he says in his 
autobiography that some of those who 
saw it consider it his ‘best’ Hamlet, 
though enough discerning critics could 
‘omg sod be found who would think 
is later version at the New Theatre 
the best, or the Guthrie McClintic 
production in New York, or the ‘fare- 
well’ performances that closed Irving’s 
old Lyceum just before it was razed 
on the eve of the present war. What- 
ever may be said about the various 
productions, which came at intervals 
of several years, the Hamlet speeches 
the early Gielgud recorded are master- 
ful blendings of feeling and skill. The 
“How all occasions’ soliloquy, done 
without any advantage of preliminary 
discourse with Fortinbras’ captain, or 
of a singing army on the march, is 
Hamlet himself speaking. And Giel- 
gud’s Hecuba Speech is the finest 
recording of that exacting soliloquy, 
despite a mechanical flaw in the 
record which makes some of the ‘s 
sounds rasp. Here again is Hamlet 
himself, and not an actor declaiming: 
the line of reason, the whole thought- 
development of the speech, is clear 
and evolves naturally; the transitions, 
both emotional and vocal, are su- 
premely done, and above all the 
passion of the man comes through. 
Gielgud also does two speeches from 
King Richard II, John of Gaunt’s 
‘This England’ and Richard’s ‘I’ll 
give my jewels for a set of beads . . .’ 
His conception of Richard is interest- 
ingly different from Evans’: Evans 
makes Richard’s renunciation a song 
of sorrow, and no one who has heard 
it will ever forget it. Gielgud’s ver- 
sion is characteristically more psycho- 
logical. (Made at the time of his Old 
Vic performances about ten years ago, 
it does not record his vivid interpre- 
tation at the Queen’s Theatre in 
1937.) The degradation of his King 
Richard seems a greater degradation; 
the ‘Down, down I come, like glister- 
ing Phaeton’ is more realistic than 
Evans’ rendering of the same lines: 
Evans is more memorably poetical 
here, and his voice as he sings out his 
despair has in it the wildness of the 
sun-chariot out of control and flying 
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down the sky. The listener can take 
his choice. Gielgud’s John of Gaunt 
speech is the best in his album. His 
Prospero selection gives some hint of 
what he could do with Gaunt’s dying 
words: he can suggest great age in his 
voice without losing his strength and 
richness of tone, and all his emotional 
resources are called upon to make 
Gaunt’s speech powerful. Gielgud 
delivers these same words again, in 
the Coronation Souvenir Record (His 
Master’s Voice SBC I), beautiful in 
appearance, with colored pictures and 
coats-of-arms on the reverse of the 
grooved side, which has some stirring 
trumpet calls, Gielgud speaking part 
of the ‘This England’ speech and the 
closing lines of King Fohn, and a 
chorus bursting in with the national 
anthem. Anyone who wants to hear 
Gielgud at his best will not get this 
record. It is a far cry from his supreme 
rendition of John of Gaunt’s dying 
speech in the Linguaphone set, which 
as a single recorded speech is perhaps 
the most effective bit of Shakespeare 
that has yet been put on the sound 
discs. Gielgud’s album closes with 
three speeches by Puck and Oberon 
from 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream: 

the lyric nature of Oberon and the 
roguishness of Puck are skilfully pro- 
jected, and balance the tragic and 
heroic passages on the other records. 


Walter Hampden 
A pnd «a Word’ Album (edited 
by Windsor P. Daggett, dis- 
tributed by Language Service Center, 
N.Y.) has two King Henry V speeches 
by Walter Hampden, and Shakes- 
pearean, Biblical and miscellaneous 
selections by Hampden and other ac- 
tors; Edith Wynne Matthison charm- 
ingly reads Rosalind’s speech from 
Act III, Scene 1 of 4s You Like 
It, while Antony’s Oration from 
Fulius Caesar is delivered by De Wolf 
Hopper (choppy) and Baliol Holloway 
(good). Walter Hampden’s Henry V 
speeches are clear and poised: only 
the inspired readings of Gielgud and 
Evans precede them at the head of all 
Shakespearean recordings. 


Ada Rehan 
Te International Record Collec- 
tors’ Club of Bridgeport, Con- 


























necticut, publishers of the Te 
made by Ada Rehan (IRCC 
wd provide this information | 
‘Re-recorded 1939 from a E an 
7 disc originally recorded ; hed | 
1899.’ They warn prospective } 
of ‘the high surface noise’ pia? 
could not be eliminated from 
original because it ‘was of a primis E 
shellac composition’. It is n 
to sit close to the phonograph to 
the record distinctly, and the 
should be followed with the eye; 
results are rewarding to those 
care enough about all this to 
trouble. For a suggestion of 
Rehan’s magic voice comes 
She reads excerpts from severd df 
Katherine’s speeches in The T; 
of the Shrew (a few of them are the 
Augustin Daly version and not fou 
in printed texts of the play, buty f 
typed sheet of passages accompaig 
the record). Ada Rehan also 
on the same side of the record, th 
epilogue to The Country Girl (David 
Garrick’s adaptation of Wyc 
The Country Wife). The Toguish wi 
and charm of her clever ‘You are 
judge me—have I done amis 
Bud was so passionate, and grown 
thrifty — /’Twas a sad life—a 
then, he was near fifty! /I’m on 4 
nineteen... .’ help reinforce t 
belief that our grandfathers, afterall 
had good theatre. 


d 
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Sothern and Marlowe ‘ 
E H. SOTHERN and Julia Marlow | 
e made recordings from varia 
plays for the Victor Company abatt | 
twenty years ago. They are no longt |. 
issued, but some of them are still 

be found at stores selling second 
records. Most of the Sothern aif jg.. 
Marlowe performances seem 
moded now: Sothern seems cold 
harsh on the records; his voice 
across better in the scenes with Juli 
Marlowe, though her own voice 
seem to have too much of an orga 
tone plangency for the contem 
ear, used to a lighter, swifter a | 
of Shakespearean verse. The So 

and Marlowe records (all 72”, soit}. 
grooved on one side only) include} 
Romeo and Fuliet—The Bal ser 
Scene finds Julia Marlowe in it dds 
greatest role and catches some of t | 44, 











he recog 


RCC gon 
tion tig \ 


cd sale 


of her performance, which even 
who saw her in the later years 
» career will never quite forget; 
: — Sothern does two speeches, 
thet Death Soliloquy and the Advice 
el the Players, and while he is as 
€ Whi | derous as Henry Ainley, Sothern’s 


from th lion is not so fine as Ainley’s; 
Primiting ' Night — The ‘She never told 
Necessary | jove’ scene with Sothern playing 
to hg ino (his best role was Malvolio); 
the ter [ius Caesar — the Brutus and Portia 
a | one of their best recordings 
on hern also made two record-sides of 
take te Ti ny’s Oration); 4s You Like It — 
Of Ait Vephern in a heavy reading of ‘All 
through world’s a stage’; The Merchant of 
everal Imice — Sothern reads ‘To bait fish 
a hal’, Miss Marlowe recites the 
y Speech; The Taming of the 
i ; an scenes: the first, ‘Good 
’ ‘ 


ow, Kate, for that’s your name 
MANES rear’, with its rapid give-and-take, 
7 more successful than the second, in 


ond th Vaich Katherine’s long speech about 
(Dan ifely obedience becomes monoto- 
cherley’ 
‘uish wit 
U are ty 
.« |ien Terry 
amiss Friten TERRY, like Forbes-Robert- 


y 
Towne 1, son, made several records when 


ma ust her prime; only one of them is 
ree a dil issued, her reading of the Mercy 


from The Merchant of Venice 
Master’s Voice, 2-3535 70’). 

Her recordings of some passages from 
Winter’s Tale and of Ophelia’s Mad 
ene from Hamlet are memorable 


after all 


Marlo bane iences for those who are lucky 
Mer ifough to know someone who owns 
/ d will play them. Although her 
; ne ice when she made the records did 
4 had it have the strength it had when 
n ie 74S playing Ophelia to Irving’s 
Th MS Viamiet, the Mad Scene with its 
ld a ordered speech and its ballads of 
one ® Vinstrated love is like something from 
hI ; world. This imperfect old 
"ford suggests a range beyond the 
ce mil liphelias of the contemporary theatre. 
orga 

1poral liwbil Thorndike 

* cha E British actress who created the 
title role in Shaw’s Saint Joan in 
: Pe ndon may be recalled by American 
alc Moviegoers as Edith Cavell in the 
al tlent film Dawn or as the prophetic 


idnurse in Nine Days a Queen. Those 
tho do remember her will have oc- 


of tht 





SHAKESPEARE ON RECORDS 


casion to reflect upon what an excel- 
lent Lady Macbeth this tall, im- 
pressive, ‘sybilline’ actress could be. 
Her Macbeth record (His Master’s 
Voice C1991 72”) should not disap- 
point them, though a few may con- 
sider her reading of the lines too 
crisp. This record has the Letter 
Scene (Act I, Scene 5) and the 
Murder Scene (Act II, Scene 2), the 
better of the two, with its dramatic 
clashes. Lewis Casson as Macbeth 
keeps to the pace, and Sybil Thorn- 
dike’s own straight-driving perform- 
ance, which occasionally reaches pro- 
fundity, makes her a Lady Macbeth 
worth hearing. 


Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree 
Sepang BEERBOHM TREE recorded 
four disc-sides of Shakespeare 
which are still issued on three records. 
Tree was an energetic, finical actor 
who specialized in tricks of make-up 
and voice. He was, notwithstanding, 
a first-class performer in Shakespeare 
and recites Hamlet’s ‘To be or not to 
be’ soliloquy (His Master’s Voice, 
E.162 zo’) convincingly, making it 
a more inward thing than Evans or 
Sothern made it; his sigh after ‘Than 
fly to others that we know not of’ is 
a natural and effective touch, not in 
the least theatrical. On the reverse 
side Tree does a scene from Trilby 
(‘Svengali mesmerizes Trilby’) which 
is very funny without meaning to be. 
He does the ‘Of comfort no man 
speak’ passage from King Richard II 
(His Master’s Voice E.163 zo’’), and 
while it is not badly read it sounds 
flaccid beside Maurice Evans’ recita- 
tion of the same speech. (The obverse 
side has a ‘Speech delivered by His 
Excellency Monsieur Venizelos [The 
Greek Premier], Mansion House, 
November 16, 1917.’) The only Tree 
record with Shakespeare excerpts on 
both sides (His Master’s Voice E.161 
zo") has Antony’s lament over the 
murdered Caesar, ‘O pardon me, 
thou bleeding piece of earth,’ from 
Julius Caesar, and Falstaff’s Speech 
on Honor from King Henry IV, Part I. 
The Antony is strong and heavy, with 
a tendency at the end towards rant- 
ing. But the Falstaff is excellent. 
Tree wrote in his essay on imagination 
that ‘it is the inner man that thinks 


fat and talks fat’, and although he was 
himself a thin man he was con- 
p ese successful as Falstaff — 

e voice is thick, beery and wheezing. 
Tree had an obligation to the greatest 
comic character in modern literature, 
and he lived up to it. 


Lewis Waller 
EWIS WALLER’S position in the thea- 
tre was a high and respectable 
one. His ‘Once more unto the breach’ 
from King Henry V is still published 
(His Master’s Voice, E.164 70”), and 
is an effective version, in a stronger 
voice than Gielgud’s but without 
Gielgud’s transitions of tone and fine 
prods at the meaning of the passage. 
Waller’s speech ends in a rant, but 
the first parts are worth hearing. The 
other side of the record has Waller 
declaiming ‘The Charge of the Light 
Brigade’, in the old style. 


Orson Welles 


RSON WELLES and his M 

O Theatre group have made ai 
bums of three plays (a fourth is 
promised soon) at the usual length 
presented on the stage, as well as a 
shorter version of one of the same 
plays. The longer versions are in- 
tended for high-school classroom use, 
and illustrated booklets are provided 
with them, giving not only the texts 
of the plays but also discussions of the 
problems of production and scholar- 
ship connected with them. 

The Merchant of Venice (Columbia 
Phonograph Company, Set C-6, 12 
z2” records) is done almost in its 
entirety; the only drastic cutting oc- 
curs in the first speeches of the play, 
where some of the flowery lines of 
Salanio and Salarino are deleted — a 
regrettable bit of editing, for these 
speeches indicate the whole back- 
ground of luxury, gaudiness and gay 
and elaborate idleness which unam- 
biguously reveal to us what kind of 
men Shylock had to contend with. A 
wiser cutting would have left out 
Scene 3 of Act III (‘Beware my 
fangs’), which even most actor- 
managers are willing to omit on the 
stage. The text used is that originally 
published several years ago by Welles 
and Roger Hill, the headmaster of the 
progressive school which Welles at- 
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tended. Welles reads the notation at 
the beginning of each recorded scene, 
and his commentator activities should 
have stopped there. His ‘master of 
ceremonies’ tendency is again at work 
here and is particularly distressing 
when he describes, in stage directions, 
actions of the characters he is himself 
playing, such as the Prince of 
orocco and Shylock. The inter- 
ference with Shylock is most destruc- 
tive at the play’s climax — in the mid- 
dle of a passionate speech, Shylock 
stops to describe himself as standing 
over Antonio with upraised knife. 
In being too much the régisseur as 
well as the star actor, Welles adds a 
pedantry to the production, though 
the textual and discussional booklets 
decry pedantry. And it may be that 
this double burden of being actor- 
régisseur (often on the same record) 
contributes towards making Welles’ 
Shylock an artificial reading. His 
Prince of Morocco is even more 
poorly done: the Prince is certainly a 
‘omg se character, and may logically 
layed in a fustian manner, but 
Welles makes him unrelievedly pom- 
pous and fustian. His Shylock lines 
either drag or they are uttered with 
a meaningless harshness and bellow- 
ing, with no balance or effect. The 
diction, however, is always clear — 
a virtue whose importance must not 
be forgotten in the matter of gramo- 
phone drama. Welles’ company is 
also excellent in this respect, and most 
of the supporting actors succeed in 
the departments in which Welles 
fails. Though there are occasional mis- 
readings of blank verse and even some 
textual misreadings rarely heard on 
the professional stage, the Mercury 
company on the whole gives a lively 
and compelling performance. Portia 
(Brenda Forbes), Bassanio (Edgar 
Barrier), Launcelot (Norman Lloyd) 
and several of the others are perhaps 
the best presented of all the Mercury 
supporting characters. The recording 
may be listed as essentially a good 
one — the Garden Scene at the end is 
particularly well played, with both 
the lyrical quality and the comic 
passages of the ‘unnecessary’ Fifth 
Act given their full chance to con- 
tribute to the general effect. 
The Twelfth Night album (Colum- 
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bia Phonograph Company, Set C-7, 
10 42” records) includes prologue and 
epilogue records on which Shake- 
speare, Burbage, Prynne, Pepys, Haz- 
litt, Georg Brandes and others indulge 
in whimsy. The Twelfth Night itself 
never quite gets on the move, is less 
cohesive than the performance of 
The Merchant of Venice. This may 
again be partly due to the elaborate 
stage directions which clog the move- 
ment of the play. Even if one imagines 
a classroom full of listening children 
holding the Mercury texts, this is 
still the inevitable criticism. In defer- 
ence to the schoolroom there is some 
bowdlerization of the text: Sir An- 
drew’s ‘accost’ lines are omitted, as 
is Malvolio’s vocal spelling in the 
Letter Scene — this scene, incident- 
ally, moves with fine rapidity. Hap- 
pily, the scene is not loaded with 
stage directions, so the listener can 
get his full enjoyment from the lines 
and at the same time does not miss the 
picture of the conspirators popping 
in and out of the foliage. The poetry 
of the play fails to come through as 
it did in the Mercury version of The 
Merchant of Venice: the women’s 
voices are unappealing. The ‘She never 
told her love’ passage is skated over 
and there should be, after all, a cer- 
tain obligation to the essential poetry. 
The men in the production are far 
better. The role of Malvolio is ex- 
cellently suited to Welles’ ceremonial 
style, and is one of his most satis- 
factory characterizations. Le Roi 
Operti is a very good Feste, particu- 
larly in the Sir Toby scene, and his 
songs give the play a touch of charm. 
Will Geer is a properly giddy Sir 
Andrew. But the recording as a whole 
never quite gets into Illyria. 
Columbia Phonograph Company 
has made two albums of Fulius 
Caesar with the Mercury actors, a 
shorter version (Set M-352, 5 72” 
records) issued a few years ago, and a 
recent almost-full-length recording 
(Set C-10, 11 72” records). The 
older recording features the cast of 
the ‘modern dress’ Fulius Caesar, 
and some of the excitement of the 
stage performance is carried over 
onto the records. Welles plays Brutus 
in the spirit of a perplexed modern 
liberal. He is effective, though cold: 





























even his excitement is a cold qm.) 
ment, of declamation rather a.) 
feeling. But from the int 
aspect, the part is magnificent 
Martin Gabel plays Cassius 
‘straight’: he lacks the cung 
Cassius, and the vinegar touch, 
effect of the ‘lean and h 
is not conveyed to the listener, 
larger version the schoolrog 
phernalia of textbooks and ¢ 
pamphlets are used again, 
no list of the cast provided, hg 
— perhaps because Welles is try 
conceal the fact that in this reg 
he is ‘doubling’ Antony and € 
Welles has no reason to be 
of this doubling in the new 
even though the different ve 
attempts to use are soon 
as the same voice. In any eve 
playing of both Cassius and Ait 
is as good as his Brutus, if not bette 

That the Mercury albums are gy 
for schoolroom use is self. 
Shakespeare is made entertainiz 
well as self-instructive, and the hate 
so many children early acquire ff 
blundering teachers in the subj 
may be greatly minimized if these 
cordings are given widespread ue 
And it cannot be denied that tk 
records are valuable for home-playing 
where children are concerned. Fe 
adult usage, however, partial recon. 
ings of plays, such as Maurice Evang 
of King Richard II or the mise. 
laneous selections by John Gielgud 
must be given first recommendation, 


COLLECTORS’ ITEM 

HE Collectors Record Shop a 

New York has recently issued tw 
items of great interest to theatre a 
dicts. One is a re-recording of a scm 
from Rostand’s La Samaritaine mat 
by Sarah Bernhardt (72”, single-fat 
record, #2). If the golden qualityd 
the famous voice is lacking, somethi 
of its passion and emotional tens 
does survive. The other item, 
speeches from Rip Van Winkle ¥y 
Joseph Jefferson (CRS 70”, $5),8 
also of sentimental value. Theoldmati 
voice— he was seventy-one at the tim 
—is much thinner than it was in reb 
ity, but there still emerges a ghost-lit 
suggestion of the humor and pathos¢ 
this well-beloved American comediat 
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TWO PROJECTS BY DONALD OENSLAGER 


The Department of Drama at Yale University presented as one of their 
major offerings this winter Plautus’ The Merchant and Aeschylus’ Prome- 
theus Bound on a single bill, in productions conceived and designed by Don- 
ald Oenslager. The Plautus comedy, above, was played against a brightly 
painted modern vaudeville drop. The setting for the Aeschylus tragedy, on 
the next page, was a vast, grey, translucent, ‘box-like space without doors or 
windows, in which Prometheus, bound into a rock-like throne, was isolated 
from the outside world. The Merchant was adapted by Arthur Wilmurt and 
staged by Frank McMullan. Prometheus Bound, in the translation by Edith 
Hamilton, first published by THEATRE ARTS in 1927, was directed by Con- 
stance Welch. Costumes for both productions were by Frank Bevan; lighting 
by Stanley McCandless. 
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PROMETHEUS BOUND 





cHoRUS: J look upon you and a mist of tears 
Of grief and terror rises as I see 
Your body withering upon the rocks, 
In shameful fetters. 


PROMETHEUS: The ways of divination I marked out for them, 
And they are many; how to know 
The waking vision from the idle dream; 
To read the sounds hard to discern. 





SETTINGS BY DONALD OENSLAGER 


10: Enough — I have been tried enough — 
My wandering — long wandering. 
Yet I have found no place to leave my misery. 
I am a girl who speak to you, but horns are on my head. 


HERMES: You trickster, you back-biting 
Traitor to the gods, lover of man, thief of fire, 
My message 1s to you. 
The great Zeus gives you here his orders. 
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The Chinese Theatre of Vladivostok is one of the many 

national theatres which have developed throughout the 

Soviet union, with help from government subsidies, 

training studios at a central institute of theatrical art, 

and visiting regisseurs and advisors. Giving perform. 

ances in the language of their region, these groups -ma 

perform not only native drama but also Russian and zitly 

foreign plays. Here Chen-Bao-Tsin plays the role of rent 
Van Lo Lu in Rickshaw, and, above, he is seen in 4 , 

; saan —s CC 

Bower on the Waves, with Li Yangu, who plays his wife. ay he 
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Theatre Arts Bookshelf 





| YWRIGHTS 
§D THEIR TIMES 
ister of the Drama, by Fohn Gass- 
f. Random House: $3.75. 
ymmes like these there is no one 
who is not glad to have the field of 
personal endeavor illumined by 
more general human values, 
wmething that will give the little 
jmnd of daily work importance 
ginst the background of a world in 
eror. So it is encouraging to hear 
phn Gassner speak of the theatre as 
he greatest collective enterprise that 
qojects and interprets our common 
umanity’. It is even more stimulat- 
gto find him not only setting that 
pwn on paper but placing behind it 
ie record of years of patient and 
tholarly work to evidence the truth 
ithe statement. 
When you pick up Masters of the 
kama, over seven hundred pages of 
ghtly packed print, and study the 
mm of the book and the thesis on 
mich it is based, you recognize at 
nce that it is not only an attempt to 
ny homage to one of the greatest 
mediums of human expression, but a 
accessful homage. Masters of the 
Jama has, we believe, no competitors 
tits own field. It is the first book to 
tate the dramatists of all countries 
nd periods, not only to the life of 
ieir times as expressed in their sub- 
fet matter and social and political 
newpoints, but to the physical thea- 
ms in which their plays were pre- 
ted. Many such books have been 
mtten on the theatres of single 
kriods such as the Classic Greek, the 


Chinese and the Elizabethan, but 
none covering the whole field from 
the great Athenians to the last ex- 
ponents of our own last years, with 
distinctive accounts of the important 
playwrights following the thread of 
history. 

With such a mass of facts as such a 
book implies, it is even more remarka- 
ble how much clear criticism and 
analysis, how much of the human 
element, in other words, Mr. Gassner 
has kept alive in his book. His account 
of Robert Sherwood ends with these 
lines, which seem particularly apt in 
relation to Sherwood’s newest play, 
There Shall Be No Night: ‘Sherwood 
himself has been brushed by the wings 
of a great spirit ever since he began to 
wonder at the world that men make 
and unmake in their procession 
through history.’ And in his account 
of Odets there is a short line which is 
indicative of how much the writing of 
so big a book has taught him to pack 
into a single line: ‘His portraits are 
externally vivid and inwardly vol- 
canic.’ 

At the end of Masters of the Drama, 
as one of the valuable supplements, 
is a synchronistic chart called ‘The- 
atre and Man in the Western World’, 
which will be a treasure for all those 
students of life, history and art who 
like to see placed side by side great 
names, great works, great events, 
which have matured at the same time 
in different places. 

All in all, Masters of the Drama, 
which the jacket calls ‘the story of 
the theatre and its creators from 
primitive man to the present day’, 


would seem to require space on every 
well-stocked theatre shelf. 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


FILMS AS EDUCATION 
Motion Pictures in Adult Educa- 
tion, by T. R. Adam. American 
Ass'n for Adult Education: $.75. 
I Is a rare writer and a rarer thinker 

who can say in less than ninety 
pages, gaily, seriously, convincingly, 
all that needs to be said on a given 
subject. Thomas R. Adam has ac- 
complished that feat in Motion Pic- 
tures in Adult Education, one of a 
series of studies in social significance 
made for the American Association for 
Adult Education. The problem before 
Mr. Adam was to show how much and 
how the motion pictures were now 
contributing to education, how much 
and how they might do so if the best 
educative processes were applied to 
the material in hand. 

‘It is less exhausting to reform than 
to educate,’ Mr. Adam points out. It 
is easy enough to use the popular 
methods of social persuasion to force 
into the public mind the ideas we 
believe should be believed, but it is 
quite another thing to find out how 
general information may be turned 
into tested channels of educational 
practice, be associated with other 
knowledge and experience, or made to 
generate new interests that will create 
fresh knowledge and experience. The 
method of social persuasion has 
developed toward the movies, in the 
name of education, the large army of 
what Mr. Adam calls ‘Mr. Hays’ 
honorary assistant moralists’; the 
educative pattern still has a world 
of technical work ahead of it before 
it becomes a reality. The first may 
preserve the screen as ‘a mass hyp- 
notic’; the second will dilate the re- 
gion of its influence. 

If we can just leave Hollywood to 
do its work on the plane of profit and 
entertainment, it will eventually, by 
the suffrage of the box-office, develop 
what society most needs from motion 
pictures, at least to the extent to 
which society is capable of putting it 
to use and disciplined enough to do so. 
Here is a paragraph which can stand 
serious attention and consideration: 
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DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
MASTERS OF THE DRAMA 
John Gassner 





$3.75 

THE MAD BOOTHS OF MARYLAND 

Stanley Kimmel 3.75 
THE REAL BERNARD SHAW 

Maurice Colbourne 2.75 
MARGIN FOR ERROR 

Clare Boothe 2.00 
MY DEAR CHILDREN 

Turney & Horwin 2.00 
NIGHT MUSIC 

Clifford Odets 2.00 
THE MALE ANIMAL 

Thurber & Nugent 2.00 
FRENCH FOR LOVE 

Steen & Patmore 1.25 

JUDY 

Max Catto Ao) 
GIVE ME YESTERDAY 

Percy & Denham 95 
SEE MY LAWYER 

Maibaum & Clork 75 
48 West 59nd St. New York, N.Y. 














THEATRE ARTS 


1916-1939 Complete 


(Including Volume I) 
MONTHLY and QUARTERLY 
With over 5000 illustrations 


8300 Bound 
Only Two Sets Available 


@A complete set of Theatre 
Arts is an encyclopedia of the 
world theatre. It represents 
the only authoritative record 
of momentous theatre years, 
giving by text and illustration a 
vivid account of world theatre 
events. 


@ To own it is to have at hand 
a wealth of material on play- 


writing, acting, directing, ar- 
chitecture, stage design, cos- 


i to — or even to 
app 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 


40 East 49th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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“When novelty and wonder begin to 
fade, passive spectators feel the need 
of some sense of participation in the 
show going on before their eyes. 
Present-day movies strive for this 
type of audience activity through 
skilful incentives to emotional identi- 
fication on the part of the spectator 
with the scenes and characters drama- 
tized on the screen. The moviegoer 
“plays” by imagining that he is tak- 
ing part in the glamorous situations 
portrayed in celluloid reality. The 
game, like all fantasy life, amuses and 
stimulates up to a point, but when 
that limit has been reached, it either 
degenerates into a joyless habit or 
demands satisfactory results in the 
world of actuality. . . . There can be 
little doubt that the appeal of the 
screen has lost a great deal of its 
urgency for mass audiences within the 
last few years.’ 

Only when ‘cloying boredom’ has 
its effect on the box-office will Holly- 
wood be faced with the necessity of 
re-examining its conceptions of en- 
tertainment. The fine films shown 
this winter indicate that such a re-ex- 
amination has already begun. 

FREDERICK MORTON 
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Plays in Print 


Night Music, by Clifford Odets; The 
Male Animal, by Fames Thurber and 
Elliott Nugent; My Dear Children, by 
Catherine Turney and Ferry Horwin; 
Margin for Error, by Clare Boothe. 
Random House: each, $2. 


The Pulitzer Prize plays, edited by 
Kathryn Coe and William Cordell. 
Random House: $4. 


The Enchanted Maze, by Paul Green; 
June Mad, by Florence Ryerson and 
Colin Clements; Brother Petroc’s Re- 
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Samuel French: each, $1.50. 
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LOUIS HORST 


June Dance Course 
Technique 
Form and Composition 


June 3 through 29, 1940 


66 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Gramercy 7-8927 


















hanya holm studio 


concentrated summer courses: 


june course — june 10-july 5 


(4 weeks) 


midsummer course, july 22-aug. 2 
(2 weeks) 


late summer course, aug. 26-sept. 13 
(3 weeks) 


for further information write 
e 215 west 11 street, new york, n. y. 
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Lake Whalom Theatre 


FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 


Seventh Season — Starts June 
12 Weeks 


Presenting a series of Stage Successes with an 
Established Broadway Cast. 


@ Last season's guest stars included Edward 
Everett Horton, Helen Twelvetrees, Jean Muir, 
Esther Ralston, Michael Whalen, and Alison 
Skipworth 


@ A few talented students will be invited 

Practical experience in all departments of the 

theatre. No classes 

@ The Guy Palmerton Players are NOW suc 

cessfully presenting a Drama Festival at the 

Maine Civic Theatre in Portland, Maine. 

Address 

GUY PALMERTON, Managing Director 

Box 5, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
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KING-SMITH 


PLAYHOUSE 
SCHOOL oF THE THEATRE 


COEDUCATIONAL | 

@ Comprehensive courses in ACTING 
and PLAY PRODUCTION in new, 
picturesque LITTLE THEATRE. 
Fine and Applied Arts, Music, 

Dance, and allied arts. 
School residence for young women 

Boarding arrangements for young men 





For catalog address the Secretary 


1745 NEW HAMPSHIRE AVENUE | 


WASHINGTON, D. C. | 





See for 
Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in | 


New York, and some to look forward to, 
with a list of those that have closed since 
the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 
pears in parentheses after the title.) 

Plays reviewed in this issue are 
marked*. 


ON THE BOARDS 


SKYLARK (Oct. 11) Gertrude Lawrence 
flashes brilliantly through a mediocre 
parlor comedy by Samson Raphaelson. 


THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER 
(Oct. 16) Kaufman and Hart’s excoriating 
take-off on Alexander Woollcott, as per- 
formed by Monty Woolley supported by a 
giddy cast, provides a riotous evening in 
the theatre. 


MARGIN FOR ERROR (Nor. 3) multiple 
murder, spiced with verbal venom, aimed 
by Clare Boothe against a Nazi Consul. 
Acted and directed by Otto L. Preminger. 


LIFE WITH FATHER (Nor. 8) Clarence 
Day's beguiling book turned into warm 
and hilarious comedy by Russel Crouse 
and Howard Lindsay who acts Father to 
Dorothy Stickney’s Vinnie. 


DUBARRY WAS A LADY (Dec. 6) Ethel | 
Merman and Bert Lahr romp hilariously | 
from Broadway to Louis XV Versailles | 


in an eye-filling show costumed and set 
by Raoul Péne Du Bois with Cole Porter 
music and Robert Alton dances. 


THE MALE ANIMAL (Jan. 9) gay evening 
with Thurberesque overtones when a gen- 
tle professor revolts against the predatory 
male. Elliott Nugent, co-author 
James Thurber, in the lead. 

TWO FOR THE SHOW (Feb. 8) Mildly 
sophisticated intimate revue, nicely dressed 
by Raoul Péne Du Bois. With Eve Arden, 
Brenda Forbes, Richard Hayden and the 
jitterbug princess, Betty Hutton. 


with | 


SEPARATE ROOMS (Mar. 23) Alan Dine- 


hart in a four-authored farce imported 
from Hollywood. 
LADIES IN RETIREMENT 


(Mar. 26) 


Flora Robeson scores in an English mur- | 


der mystery. 


LADY IN WAITING (Mar. 27) Margaret 


Sharp's undistinguished farce comedy 
brightened by Grace George's brash 
attack. 


HIGHER AND HIGHER (April 4) Rodg- 
ers and Hart provide tunes and comic en- 
tanglements for Jack Haley, Marta Eggert 
and a trained seal in Dwight Deere Wi- 
man’s spring show. 


*MORNING STAR (April 16) by Sylvia 
Regan. Cast includes Molly Picon. Scen- 


ery by Howard Bay. Producer: George | 


Kondolf. 


| *THERE SHALL BE NO NIGHT (April 


29) by Robert E. Sherwood with Lynn 
Fontanne and Alfred Lunt. Scenery by 
Richard Whorf. Staged by Alfred Lunt 
for Playwrights’ Company, Theatre Guild 


and John C. Wilson. 


LOVE’S OLD SWEET SONG (May 2) by 
William Saroyan, with Walter Huston. 
Scenery by Watson Barratt. Produced 


by Theatre Guild with Eddie Dowling. | 
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advises Miss Sadie Ennis 
Wardrobe Mistress of 


“HIGHER AND HIGHER” 





“There is a Maiden Form for Every Type of F 
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in beautiful surroundings half hour 
Times Square — outdoor classes 


+ 
8-Weeks Intensive Course in Acting. 
Evening and Day School. 


rs — DIRECTING—PLAYWRITING 
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Send for Catalogue “A” 
THEATRE SCHOOL Tel. Ch. 4-8198 


WEST 47 ST., N.Y. C. 






















TRAINING FOR THE 
AKING VOICE 


ON THE STAFFS OF 


Daykarhanova's School for the Stage 
mer Dramatic Workshop at the West 
x Playhouse # Dramatic Workshop of 
the New School for Social Research 


INTENSIVE SUMMER COURSE 
in New York City 


Third Season 
Six Weeks July-August 


For information 






















ENTERPRISES 


Bluffs, Martha's Vineyard Island, Mass. 
, July, August 2%th year 


PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 

Second oldest Summer Theatre in United 
i States. Guest Stars each week. 

Sad. Acting opportunities for qualifying students. 


PREPARATION FOR THE THEATRE 

tre Workshop 

Voice, Dancing, 
Acting. 

Weekly program including plays, scenes and 

radio feature 

The Bandbox Theatre (Intimate Playhouse 
for advanced people.) 

pam Wetce adjustment, Broadcasting, An- 
nouncing.) 


Interpretation, Directing, 


SPECIALIZED COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


Write (Mr.) Phidelah Rice 
Box 692T Oak Bluffs, Mass. 


: W. 56th St., N. Y. C. Co, 5-5834 
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| “SUSPECT (A pril 9o-May 4) 


| OUT FROM UNDER (May 1-11) 
| THE STRANGLER FIG (May 6-11) 


See for Yourself continued 


GREY FARM (May 3) by Terence Rat- 
tigan and Hector Bolitho, with Oscar 
Homolka in the cast. Scenery by Ray- 
mond Sovey. Producer: Irving H. Cooper. 


ROMEO AND JULIET (May 9g) with 
Laurence Olivier, Vivien Leigh and Dame 
May Whitty in the cast. Produced and 
staged by Laurence Olivier. 


— and Looking Backward 


NEW HELLZAPOPPIN (Sept. 26, 1938) 
1940 version of Olsen and Johnson's 
rowdy revue with stooge accompaniment. 

NEW PINS AND NEEDLES (Nov. 27, 
1937) Labor Stage in a vigorous left wing 
revue directed by Robert H. Gordon, with 
music by Harold J. Rome. New sketches 
by Harold Rome and Joseph Schrank. 


TOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1933) sordid 
details of life among Georgia crackers, 
now in seventh year. 


CLOSED 
RICHARD II (A pril 1-27) 
WHEN WE ARE MARRIED (Dec. 25—May 4) 
REUNION IN NEW YORK (Feb. 21—May 4) 


*HEAVENLY EXPRESS (April 18—May 4) 
LIL1OM (Mar. 25—May 11) 
*MEDICINE SHOW (A pril 12—May 11) 


TOO MANY GIRLS (Oct, 18- May 18) 
MY DEAR CHILDREN (Jan. 21-May 18) 
THE FIFTH COLUMN (Mar. 6-May 18) 








Technique of Acting « Dance + Pantomime + 
Directing « Voice Production « Speech * Make- 
Up « Applied Art in Costuming and Properties + 





The Actors’ Workshop 


ANDRIUS JILINSKY, 


Director 


of M Art Theatre. Teacher of 
Acting in New York City since 1935. 
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Special Course for Dramatic Instructors 


CLASSES FOR BEGINNERS 
AND ADVANCED STUDENTS 


Opening October 1, 1940 


For information address 
Mrs. Nancy Rogers, Manager 
292 East 55th Street, New York City 
Plaza 3-2422 











AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
of MUSIC, DRAMA, DANCE, ine 


Professional Training and Practical Experience 
in Productions for 


STAGE e RADIO e CONCERTS 


her INTENSIVE COURSE: 
MAY 27— JUNE 30 


— Day and Evening Classes — 
CONSULTANTS: John Martin, Mergaret 
Anglin, Philip Barry, Arthur Hopkins, Gertrude 
Lewrence, Winifred Lenihan, Edward Sheldon. 
Annette C. Herter Donald Wetmore 
Executive Director Drama Director 


114 East 64th St., New York 
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“They know how 
to work together 
as an exceptional 
ensemble.” 


—John Mason Brown 





CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIO 


RIDGEFIELD, CONNECTICUT 
MICHAEL CHEKHOV, Director 


Registration Now Open for Autumn Term 
Full Training Courses for Actors, Teachers, Directors 


Qualifying Students Will Have Opportunity to 
Participate in Professional Company 


Apply for particulars to: 


THE CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIO, INC. 
254 West 54 Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 6-1756 
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| 
— Television 


(46th Year.) Faculty 38. 3 Schools. Choice: 


— Acting, Teaching, Directing, Movies 
of students. Weekly productions. Talent 
ts and bookers invited. 









/ went-stars: Fred Astaire, Laurette Tay- 
, Una Merkel, Lee Tracy, Katherine 
xander, etc. 


Apply Secretary Montaire, 
e Bldg., Studios and Theatre, 
W. 85 St., New York City. 


1—Stock Theatre, Movies, Radio, 


MA = DANCE = OPERA 


Oks 
Row mes- 
(i are used in 
most of New York's 
plays, operas, exhibits, festi- 
vals, etc. With an entire 
8-story building, we are 


fully i for your 
wants. Over 100,000 cos- 


tumes in stock. Send for our 
estimate. | 


BROOK $5 


1152 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
VAnderbilt 6-5060 
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ROCHESTER 


SUMMER THEATRE 
AVON, N. Y. 
Leonard Altobell, Director 
Announces 

SEVERAL TUITION 

SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 
Apply Immediately Giving Age, 
Experience, Two References 


@ Each Student Guaranteed Parts in at Least Five 
Productions. 


Send for Catalog Explaining 
Student Stock Co. 


ROCHESTER SUMMER THEATRE 
Avon, N. Y. 
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See for Yourself continued 


LOOKING FORWARD 


KEEP OFF THE GRASS, Jimmy Durante- 
Ray Bolger revue with dances by George 
| Balanchine. Scenery and costumes, Nat 
Karson. Directed by Edward Duryea 
Dowling. Producer: Lee Shubert. 
LOUISIANA PURCHASE, with book by 
B. G. de Sylva and Morrie Ryskind, and 
songs by Irving Berlin. Cast includes 
Vera Zorina and Victor Moore. Produc- 
| ers: B. G. de Sylva and Irving Berlin. 

| THE RETURN OF THE VAGABOND, 
a sequel to The Tavern by George M. 
Cohan who also takes the leading role. 
Staged by Sam Forrest. Producer: George 
M. Cohan. 

LOVE FOR LOVE, a revival of William 
Congreve’s Restoration comedy by an 
all-star cast. Staging and scenery by Rob- 
ert Edmond Jones. Produced by The 
Players. 





ALEXANDER KIRKLAND 


PRESENTS A 


School of the Theatre 


in Connection with The New England Theatre 


Festival, Clinton, Connecticut 
TEN WEEK COURSE: 
JUNE 24TH TO AUGUST 31ST, 1940 
Acting: Lee Strasberg Voice: Martha Scott 
Dancing: Jac Cartier 
and a Distinguished of Lecturers 


The Festival opens June 24th with Ethel Barrymore 
in the School for Scandal, followed by Irene Castle 
in Shadow Play, Sinclair Lewis in Ah, Wilderness, 
and seven subsequent stars and plays. 


Supporting roles are about to be cast frem the 
student-body and your early enrollment is advisable. 


RAY BALDWIN, Business Manager 
25 Park Ave., New York City, N. Y. 
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On Boston’s lovely South Shore 


stock. 


Opportunity 


for 10 talented apprentices to appear professionally 
in a theatre which has had fifteen years of summer 


Those selected will appear in 8 recent Broadway 
successes before talent scouts, managers, and those 
who can help you professionaly. Also lectures in 
acting, make-up, playwriting. Several openings 
beginning June 21 for those who wish to earn part expenses in exchange for services 
around the theatre. Write for information, stating background. 


MARSHFIELD HILLS THEATRE 
MARSHFIELD HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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SCHOOL of 
THEATRE 


A ssebioi. 


NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 


offers two years’ 
intensive training 
in theatre technics 


the 


by appointment 
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16 West 46th Street, New York City 
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FEAGIN SCHOOL 
of DRAMATIC ART 


25th Year 
ACTING * DIRECTING + 
TEACHING * STAGECRAFT = 
SPEECH * RADIO = TELEVISION 
PUBLIC PERFORMANCES in Little 
Theatre, Rockefeller Center and 
BROADWAY THEATRE 


SUMMER SESSIONS in NEW YORE 


(Six weeks) July 1-Aug. 10 
(Three weeks) Aug. 12-Aug. 31 
Public Performances — 
Day and Eve. Classes 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
(Radio City) 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Brilliantly successful in opera, concert, 
and radio, Gladys Swarthout, leading 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera C 

is an outstanding figure in the world of 
Now at the peak of her career, her ¢ 

ization of “Carmen” was a significant 
in the current Metropolitan opera 


Miss Swarthout’s watch is a Longines 


THE WORLD'S MOST HONO: 


HANDS WEAR THE WOR! 
MOST HONORED WA) 


CNW 


Brilliantly successful, too, are Long 

watches in the critical service of 

tion, science and exploration, as well 

as in the service of discrimiz 
owners. Longines honors include } 
world’s fair grand prizes, 28 
medals and more honors for acct 
than any other timepiece. In 77 ec 
tries the world’s most honored I 
wear Longines, the world’s most 
ored wae. 

This year Longines joes 
feature Longines “‘Hall of Fame 
watches—specially priced at $69 
Other Longines are priced from $37, 

LONGINES-WITTNAUER WATCH CO, 
580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 
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